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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new aadress 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediotely motsly the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unaocle to purchase Vogue ct 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


21 FEBRUARY, rgor 


«4 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

yA definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 


EAN BURGER 


LADIES’ TAILOR 





DRESSMAKER Fancy Tailor and Princess Gowns a specialty. 
10 West 35th St., near 5th Ave, 518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Near 43d Street. 
i a ae NOEL HOUSE €& C¢CO. 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with pertect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


& ten RANKIN 
Successor to CHAPMAN 
January and February summer gowns at reason- 
able prices. 19 East 31st Street, N. Y. 


C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 








RPocK & TORPEY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 


makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


M. 


WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


ne. -. BB SD 
Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


NSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 


A. 
Street and Evening Dresses 


c° 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 


Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


BSL LE.-5 AP ATS 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles. 

25 West 30th Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 


A R yy I N 
GOWNS 
_ Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Spring Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. rom East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


A N 


Gc a 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


, k} ee 2 & ce 8. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B in R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 


487 Fifth Avenue 
Between gist and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 


14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 
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oe. 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
D A223 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
VAR DEURSEN 
Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 


orders completed ia 24 hours. 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
K E L L E N S 
179 West 47th Street 
M. 
and Misses’ Dresses. Gowns from $12.00 


up. 359 West 55th Street, New York. 


B. 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 


11 West 30¢h ocreet 
New York 
| aaa E. MORRISON 
IMPORTER 
Robes and Millinery, 
7 West 32d Street, New York, near Fifth Avenue. 








HATS AND BONNETS 
A S = oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


G 


OU MAN S—H AT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
E. H. FIELDING & CO. 
e MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


Oo Wi, 2 F 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 

4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lil. 


M 18s LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


MB:: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


H. CONNELLY 
- Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


AISON NOUVELLE 

PARIS—LONDON, 310 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago (under Auditorium Hotel), The 
recognized ** House of Novelties"’ for everything 
pertaining to High Class Millinery. Largest and 
finest stock in the West. Chicago agent for J. H. 
CONNELLY, 1155 Broadway, New York, designer 
of the world-famed ‘“‘Connelly’’ turban. Prices 
correct. 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 


ER TH E M A Y 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


RS. M. H. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
WATSON 


H. °. 
* Corsetiére 


Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 


— «JUDIC’*’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds to the form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 


M E . nBEWwW eS Ss 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between § 3d and 54th Streets 



































PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 





ESCRIPTIONS OF FASHION 


ie Oe = > a 
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EGinninG AT Lert.—Gown of all-over 
B creamy batiste embroidered in selt-tone 
and pale blue over cream taffeta. The 
foundation is circular and has placed on it a deep 
ruffle of accordion-plaited cream chiffon, edged 
with narrow lace. There is an under-dust ruffle 
of accordion-plaited taffeta. The embroidered 
batiste drop-skirt is also circular, with four rows 
of guipure insertion, in a very deep shade of cream 
at bottom. Fullness at back in shirred gathers, 
The waist fastens at back under the slight full- 
ness, which is drawn down tightly; in front the 
fullness blouses slightly. Two groups of fine 
tucks at four-inch intervals between the square 
décolletage and belt. A band of guipure fin- 


(Continued on page vii) 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
WEDISH GYMNASIUM 


tor treatment of diseases by means of massage, 

electricity aad Ling sSwedish movements, Spe- 
cialty: obesity. Physical development. Privatelessons 
or classes. Miss S. Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLtve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. 





R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 
LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 
Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's residence or at he: 

own house. 


DAZZLING COMPLEXION 
Saunder’s Bloom of Ninon, famous English 
Complexicon Powder, universally used by 

English ladies, celebrated for perfect compiexions. 
Saunder's Eau Merveilleuse restores hair to original 
color, Harmless. No dye. $1.25. LA PAR- 
FUMEUSE, 945 Broadway. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 


HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places. West End Women’s Exchange 
Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York, 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
Bureau, Special att€ntion given to shopping 

of every description. References. M. Van 
Deursen, 359 W. ssthSt.,N. Y 




















HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R h 

(Late with A. Simonson), LApres’ Hal 
DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hai 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
N APPROPRIATE AND 


handsome stock of articles suitable for we¢ 

ding and birthday gifts and card party prizes 

is now on sale in our rooms. 
Society of Decorative Art, 

ANNY M. YOUNG 

Infants’ Wear, Dainty Garments. Machine 

or Fine Handmade. Also Arnold’s Knit Spe- 
cialties. ** Booklet."” 28 W. 22d St., New York. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


NoTE:— Advertisers using Vogue office as thei! 
address must add ten cents in postage for forwar¢!?t 
replies. If noreplies are received this postage w" 
not be returned. Vogue assumes no responsibility " 
connection with such advertisements 


IGH CLASS LADIES’ 
TAILOR 


and dressmaker on Fifth Avenue will take a bright 
and well recommended young lady as pupil to lear 
trade practically and theoretically for small consid- 
eration. Address, Designer, Box 1, Vogue. 





14 East 34th St., N. Y. 
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DIED 


Whitaker.—On Fri., 15 Feb., at her 
residence, 23 W. 36th St., Katherine A. 
Bend, wife of James K. Whitaker. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Cutting-Ward — Miss Justine Bayard 
Cutting, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bayard 
Cutting, to Mr. George Cabot Ward, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wren Ward. 


WEDDINGS TO'COME 


Andreas-Van Brunt. — Mr. Wendel 
Andreas and Miss Hattie Van Brunt, daughter 
of Justice Charles Van Brunt, will be married 
at the home of the bride, 10 E. 46th St. 

Bulkley-Holt.—Mr. Dorsay Ives Holt 
ind Miss Helen C. Bulkley, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Justus L. Bulkley, will be married in 
st. Bartholomew’s Church on Wed., 17 Apr., 
at four o’ clock. 

Hough-Ward.—Lieut. Henry Hughes 
Hough and Miss Flaurence Olyphant Ward, 
daughter of Mr. George Gray Ward, will be 
married in the Church of the Heavenly Rest on 
Tue , 16 Apr. 

Pell-Thompson.—Mr. Stephen Pell and 
Miss Sarah Gibbs Thompson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Thompson, wi!l be married 
in the Church of the Heavenly Rest on Wed., 
17 Apr., at three o’clock. 

Rockefeller-Stillman. — Mr. Percy 
Avery Rockefeller and Miss Isabel G Stillman, 
daughter of Mr. James Stillman, will be mar- 
ried in St. Bartholomew's Church on Tue , 23 
Apr. 


DANCES 


Bryce —Gen. and Mrs, Lloyd S. Bryce 
gave adance on Tue. at their residence, 12 
Washington Square, N., in honor of their 
daughters. 

Fortnightly.—The Fortnightly Dancing 
Class held its last meeting for this season at the 
Astoria on Tue., 19 Feb. 

Lloyd.—Mrs. Robert McAllister Lloyd 
gave a dance on Tue., 19 Feb., at her resi- 
dence, 5 Gramercy Park. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. G. Beekman Hoppin. 


DINNERS 


, 





Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden gave a dinner on Wed., 13 Feb., at 
their residence, 5 Madison Square, N., in honor 
of Mrs. Arthur Paget. Present were: Colonel 
and Mrs. William Jay, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund L. Bay- 
lies, Mr. and Mrs. George Jay Gould, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. 
P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
ander, Miss Burden, Mr. Lispenard Stewart and 
Mr. Frederick Martin Townsend. 

Baylies.—Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies will 
give a dinner on Tue., 26 Feb. 

Emmet.—Mr. and Mrs. H. LeRoy Em- 
met gave a dinner on Fri. at their residence, 
102 East 36th Street. 

Mills.—Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a dinner 
last week at her residence, 2 East 69th Street. 
The dinner was followed by a small cotillon led 
by Mr. Worthington Whitehouse. 

Wells.— Mrs. W. Storrs Wells will give a 
dinner on Tue., 26 Feb. 

Whitehouse.—Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
D. R. Whitehouse gave a dinner at Sherry’s 
on 10 Feb. in honor of Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
tichs. Present were: Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mrs. Charles Marshall, Mrs. Moses Taylor 
Campbell, the Hon. George Keppel, and Col. 
Cuthburt Larking of England, Frederick Bald- 
win, Harry Redmond and Stuyvesant Le Roy, 


LUNCHEONS 





Burden.—Mrs. Townsend Burden gave a 
uncheon on Thur., 14 Feb. Present were: 
Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, Mrs. 
ohn T. Wysong, Miss Louise McAllister, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, 
Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Mrs. Morgan Dix, 
Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. John J. Mc- 
“ook and Mrs. John McG. Woodbury. 


Leary.—Miss Leary gave a luncheon on 
Sat., 16 Feb., at her residence, 3 Fifth Ave., 
in honor of Mrs. Arthur Paget. Present 
were: Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs. Bradish 
G. Johnson, Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Mr. 
Matthew A. Wilks, Mr. George Haines, Mrs. 
Charles M. Oelrichs, Mr. George C. Munzig, 
Miss Ethel Davies, Mr. Lawrence Atterbury, 
Miss Mamie Field, Mr. E. N. Tailer, Mrs. 
John Vinton Dahlgren, Miss Louise Leary, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Townsend, Mrs. Oscar 
Livingston, Mrs, J. Townsend Davies, Miss 
Norrie, Mr. Harper Pennington, Mr, James 
V. Parker, General the Honorable H. F. 
Eaton and Mrs. Eaton, the Marquise de Talley- 
rand Perigord, the Baroness de Seilliére, Lady 
Cunard, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Francis O. French, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Burrall Hoffman, Mrs, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Wysong, Mr. Harry Lehr, Mr. G. Creighton 
Webb. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Decorative Art.—A Venetian Carnival 
for the benefit of the Society of Decorative Art 
will be given at the Waldorf-Astoria Thu, 
eve., 14 Mar. During the afternoon an ex- 
hibition of embroideries will be held. Tickets 
for the carnival are $2.50 each. The carni- 
val will be followed by a supper, tickets for 
which are $2.25. 

Samaritan Home.—A series of tableaus 
in aid of the Samaritan Home for the Aged will 
be given at the residence of Mrs. Joseph Stick- 
ney, 874 Fifth Ave., on Sat. eve., 16 Feb. 
The pictures will be posed by Messrs. Car- 
roll Beckwith, Wiiliam M. Chase, Walter 
Satterlee, Charles Dana Gibson, John W. Al- 
exander, George C, Munzig, Muller Ury and 
Arthur Ferraris. Patronesses: Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. Bowdoin, Mrs. 
Morgan Dix, Mrs. George L. Rives, Mrs. 
Stanford White, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, 
Mrs. Kissell, Mrs. Woodbury Langdon, Mrs. 
William D. Sloane, Mrs. Mahan, Mrs. John 
W. Minturn, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. 
Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. Henry Howland, 
Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. Guthrie, Mrs. Alfred 
L. Loomis, Mrs. ]. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
Lucius K. Wilmerding, Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Pres- 
cott Hall Butler, and Mrs. Douglass Robinson. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, 1 W. Thirty-ninth St., Mrs. Charles 
L. Perkins, 3 W. Sixteenth St., and at Sher- 
ry’s, Fifth Ave. and Forty-fourth St. 


MUSIC 


Becker.-—Hugo Becker is to give a second 
Cello Recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Friday 
afternoon, 22 Feb., at 3 o'clock. He will 
have the assistance of Josef Weiss, Pianist and 
D. Ffrangcon-Davies, Baritone. Mr. Becker 
will be heard in selections by Bocherini, Bran- 
donkoff, Davidoff and in some of his own 
compositions. In addition he will also play a 
Sonate for Cello and Piano with Mr. Weiss, 
who will also be heard in a group of solos. Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies will sing Dem Unendlichen, 
by Schubert and a Ballade by Loewe. 

Bauer.—Harold Bauer will give two piano 
recitals at Mendelssohn Hall to-day at 3 P. M., 
and on Tue., 26 Feb,, at the same hour. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give two con- 
certs here this week at Carnegie Hall. The 
programmes will be: 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEB, 21. 


Beethoven .. Overture to ** Fidelio,” in E major, 
op. 72. 
Liest...cccsse Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in E 
flat major, 
Loeffier.......Symphonic Poem, ** The Death of 
Tintagiles”’ (after the drama by 
Maeterlinck); for orchestra 
andtwo Violes d'amour obbligate 
(MS.) 
Berlioz....... Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, in C 


major, op. 16, A. 
Soloist—Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 23. 


Brahms....... Academic Festival Overture, op. 80. 
Beethoven..... Concerto for violin, in D major, op. 
61. 
Cadenzas by Mr. Kreisler. 
Saint-Saens...Symphony No, 3, in C minor, with 


organ. 
Mr, Wallace Goodrich at the organ. 
Soloist—Mr. Fritz Kreisler, 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Furst Bismarck—Sailing, Thu., 14 
Feb. Mrs. Harold Brown, Miss Mildred 
Barnes, Mrs. Edward N. Gibbs, Miss Gibbs, 
Miss Alice Hastings, Baroness von Ketteler, 
Bishop and Mrs. Lawrence, the Misses Law- 
rence, Mr. Henry Noel Potter, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Shippen, Master Edward Shippen, 
Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 
New York.—National Academy of De- 


sign. Thirty-tourth annual. American Water 
Color Society, 11 Feb. to 28 March. 

Montrose Gallery. Paintings and pastels by 
John La Farge. Until 23 Feb. 

Keppel’s gallery. Drawings and pastels by 
Albert Sterner. 14 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Fishel, Adler and Schwartz Gallery. 
traits and paintings by José Frappa. 
February. 

Macbeth’s Gallery. Paintings by George In- 
ness and Alexander H. Wyant. Until 23 Feb. 

Camera Club. Prints by William W. Ren- 
wick. 13 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

National Arts Club. Leather goods and 
hearth objects. During Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. 
Architectural League of New York, 17 Feb. 
to 9 Mar. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. Works by A. 
Zorn, and paintings and drawings by Degas. 
Until 2 March. 

Wunderlich’s Gallery. Drawings by Car- 
roll Beckwith. Until 25 Feb. 

Avery’s Galleries. Pastels, water colors 
and oil paintings by George H, Boughton, and 
** Dover’’ by Turner. Until 2 March. 

Clausen’s Gallery. Monterey landscapes by 
Charles Rollo Peters. Until 4 March. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Landscapes by R. W. 
Van Boskerck. Until 2 Mar. 

Udall and Ballou’s Gallery. 
Miss Alice E. Ludovici. 

New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, Midwinter exhibition of students’ 
work at 225 Fifth Avenue. 21 to 28 Feb. 

Central Park Conservatory. Orchids and 
other flowering plants. Until Easter. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. Paintings by 
J. Alden Weir and Oriental rugs, embroideries 
and metal work. During Feb. 

Pouch Gallery. Water colors by Wedworth 
Wadsworth. 

Hooper’s Gallery. Works by Henry Rose- 
land. 


Por- 
During 


Miniatures by 


Bridgeport.— Public Library. Water- 
colors and pastels. Until 23 Feb. 
Chicago.—Art Institute. Works by 


members of the Country Sketch Club of New 
York. 

Art Institute. Annual. Artists of Chicago 
and vicinity and Annual Art Students’ League, 
31 Jn. to 24 Feb. 

rie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. Seventieth annual. Until 23 Feb. 

Earle’s Galleries. Studies of Tangier and 
Fez, by John Irwin Bright. 


St. Louis.—Museum of Fine Arts. Por- 
traits, drawings and bookbinding. 
Washington.—Veerhoft’s Gallery. Paint- 


ings by Max Weyl, R. L. Johnston and others. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Waldorf-Astoria. 
annual. Original drawings by the 
Artists’ League. Week of 25 Feb. 

Avery’s Galleries. Types of various races 


Second 
Press 


and portraits, by Hubert Vos, 1 March, 
Tooth’s Gallery. Landscapes by Mr. 
Ranger. 1 March. 


Artists’ Artisan Institute. 
dents. 2 and 3 March. 

New York School of Art. 
dents. 2 and 3 March. 

Keppel’s Gallery. Etchings by Sir Seymour 


Works by stu- 


Works by stu- 


Haden. 6 to 23 Mar. 
Salmagundi Club. Annual oil. 22 to 31 
March. 


Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. Exhibits received 
14 and 15 Mar. 

Clausen’s Galleries. Third annual. 
ety of Landscape Painters. During April. 

Lenox Library. Japanese engravings, pen 
and ink drawings and water colors. During 
March. 

Boston.—Art Club. 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. 


Soci- 


Sixty-fourth annual. 
Date of collection. 


25 Mar. 
Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 


Exposition Art Gallery. Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago.—Arrt Institute. Annual. Chi- 
cago Architectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 June. 


Detroit.—Detroit Architectural Club. 15 
to 22 March, 

Philadelphia.—Art Club. Tenth an- 
nual. Water colors and pastels. 9 Apr. to 5 
May. Exhibits received 28 and 29 Mar. 

Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 


crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 

Corcoran Gallery. —Eleventh Annual Society 
of Washington Artists. Oils, pastels, miniatures 
and sculpture. 28 Mar. to 13 Apr. Ex- 
hibits received 15 and 16 Mar. 


AUCTION SALES 


New York.—American Art Galleries. 
Antique Italian, English, French, Spanish and 
Colonial furniture, bronzes, paintings, ceram- 
ics and tapestries belonging to Joseph Bensusan. 
On afternoons of 25 Feb, and five following days. 

(Continued on page v) 











FRANCIS & CO. 
High Class 
Ladies’ Tailoring 


16 EAST 60TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 9654 79TH 
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WAR: 


proving circulation. Price, $1.00. 


SKin Food Special. 


and preserve the complexion. 





WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, adapted to the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful 
and scientific treatment of the hair, scalp and complexion. 


THE WINDSOR BOUDOIR SHIN FOOD 


A wonderful cleaner for the skin, acting directly upon the enlarged pores, imparting 
healthy glow and velvety softness to the surface, destroying lines and shallowness and im- 


A perfectly harmless, yet effective skin food especially 

prepared for restoring firmness and roundness and improving contour, to correct facial 

sagging and flabbiness, eradicate wrinkles, expel dead tissue and build new and to beautify 
Price, $1.50. 

FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 

Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE 
































































































































MVIYELLA” 





FOR SHIRT iWAISTS 


There is no flannel so permanently satisfac-" 


tory as 


“VIYELLA” 


The only unshrinkabdle fast colored fabric of 
its kind. In all newest colorings. In all 


weights 


At all Dry-goods Shops. 


Name ‘‘ Viyella’’ stamped on selvage 


of every five yards. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


All the Newest Models. 








The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


CORSETS [ADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 


and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


and Workmanship. 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
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\ Gre I 


THE 


New FrenchModel 


which gives the wery /atest Parisian figure 


and combines the utmost grace and elegance 


of outline with perfect freedom of move- 


ment and comfort to its wearer. 


MADE ONLY BY 


MME. HEWES 


Corsets to Order 


1696 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


BET. 53D & S4TH STREETS 





Stop That Scowling 


Remove the wrinkles between the eyes and lines 
in the forehead by wearing the Rinkelout. 
Women, Children and Students should use it. 

Rinkelout is made of the finest flesh-colored 
satin, is absolutely harmless and indestruc- 
tible. Can be adjusted to any head by means 
of Elastics in black or white. Rinkelout is 
not a cosmetic, but can do more than any cos- 
metic was ever known to do by positively re- 
moving wrinkles (if one is persistent in using 
it) and allowing one always to present a 
youthful appearance. 

Sent by mail (postage paid) upon receipt of 
price—$1.00. 


Address : 


The Rinkelout Co., 68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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Prices from $10.00 to $15.00 according to style—mReview of 

and finish. In stock or made to measure, cently exe: 
Materials and directions for self-making g1.8@% 
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(Continued from page iii) 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Furniture, 
Japanese swords, masks and armor, porcelains, 
clocks and etchings. 21 and 23 Feb., 2 P. M. 

Schwarz Bros. and Co, Entire stock of art 
leather goods, cut glass, bronzes, statuary, min- 
iatures and porcelains. Daily at I1 A. M. 
Edward Kane, auctioneer. 


Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Modern 
furniture, 22 and 23 Feb., 2 Pp. M. 
Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Colonial 


furniture, china, etc., from Ye Antique Shop 
of Dorchester, Mass, 25 Feb. and following 
days, 2P. M- 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Oil paintings, 
belonging to the Hon. Robert Gilmore, of Bal- 


timore, by Inness, Bridgman, Church, Blake- 
lock, Bogert, Inman and others. 21 and 22 
Feb., 8.15 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Library of 


rre books and engravings. 23 Feb., 2 and 
§ Pp, M. 


ART LECTURES 


New York. — Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The Labyrinth or Palace of Minos at 
Knossos in Crete, by Louis Dyer, M. A., 
23 Feb., 11 A.M. 

American Museum of Natural History. 
Paris Exposition of 1900. ‘The Champs de 
Mars, by Professor Albert S. Brickmore. 22 
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Feb., 3-30 P. M. 

American Museum of Natural History. 
Landscape gardening, by Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
r. 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 

Fine Arts Building. Architectural League. 
Review of good examples of architecture re- 
cently executed, by Mrs. James M. Hewlett. 
27 Feb., evening. 

Columbus Hall. 
ture tor the Pan-American Exposition. 
Feb., 8 P. M. 

Art Students’ League. Ten lectures on 
practical perspective, by Frederick Dielman, 
P.N.A. Thursdays, beginning 22 Feb. $3.00 
for the course. 

National Arts Club. 
by Dr. George Stevens. 28 Feb., evening. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. On Italian, 
rench, Flemish, German, Dutch, Spanish 
and English painting, by William Scott Perry. 
Wed. afternoons until 17 Apr., 4 P. M. 


GOSSIP 


The sixteenth annual exhibition of the Ar- 
chitectural League of New York was opened to 
the public on Sunday last. On the evening of 
the 14th about two hundred members of the 
league and their guests dined at the building, 
after which the subject of the Influence of the 
Great Expositions on Architecture and the Al- 
lied Fine Arts, was discussed, the speakers being 
President Robert W. Gibson, of the league, 
who presided ; William T. Buchanan, Presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Exposition ; John 
M. Carrére, chief architect; Mayor Conrad 
ichl, of Buffalo, C. Y. Turner, Russell 
Sturgis, Karl Bitter and Montgomery Schuyler. 

The gold and silver medals offered this year 
for the two best designs for a naval boat land- 
ing, were awarded to Ray Corwin Crosby and 
Franklin B. Lefferts respectively. The Henry 
0, Avery prize of $50 for the best design for a 
portable stand for an electric light lamp, was 
won by Mrs. David Crownfield, of Boston, and 
the president’s prize of a bronze medal for the 
best poster design for the league’s exhibition, 

§ awarded to Claude F, Bragdon. 

The principal feature of this year’s exhibition 
is the large display of medals and plans of build- 
ings and statuary for the Pan-American Expo- 

tion. Among the models are: the Court of 

ountains, by Carrére and Hastings ; Mineral 
Wealth, by Charles H, Niehaus ; Flora, by 
Philip Martiny ; the Fountain of Kronos, by 
|. G. Howard ; The Combat and After Com- 
at, by M. M. Schwarzott ; Goddess of Light, 
Herbert Adams, and a model of the electric 
ower designed by Paul W.. Bartlett. 

Other designs for stained glass windows, iron 
ates, door knockers, andirons, candlesticks, 

osaic panels and all manner of interior deco- 
ations are shown. The exhibition is free to 

ne public on all days except Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and on Wednesday evenings lectures 
be given by well-known architects. 

The New York Art Teachers’ Association 
pened its winter meeting in the Millbank 
Memorial Hall at the Teachers’ College, on 
15 February. The address of welcome was 


The making of the sculp- 
25 


Early English pottery, 








delivered by Mr. Wm. H, Maxwell, the City 
Superintendent of Schools, after which Mr. 
John La Farge, M. A., made an address on art 
education, 

A large window representing Justice, Good- 
ness and Power, designed by Frederick Wilson 
for the library of the New York University, 
is now on exhibition at the Tiffany Studios in 
New York. A number of bronze tablets which 
have been made forthe Hall of Fame are also 
on view at the Tiffany Studios. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, de- 
signed by Messrs. C. W. and A. A. Stough- 
ton, being erected on Riverside Drive and 
Eighty-ninth Street, New York, is well under 
way and is expected to be finished during the 
summer. A model of the monument is shown 
at the Architectural League’s Exhibition. 

It is reported that Raphael’s La Vierge aux 
Candelabres has been purchased by Mr. Henry 
Walters, of Baltimore, for the Walters gal- 
lery. The price has not been made public, but 
is estimated to have been at least $100,000. 
This painting at one time belonged to Mr. 
Monroe, the Paris banker, who retused $200, - 
000 for it, but since his death it has been of- 
fered at a much lower figure. 

At the sale of the R. Hinton Perry collec- 
tion of paintings held at the Fifth Avenue Auc- 
tion Rooms, New York, on the evening of 15 
Feb., for the benefit of the orphans of Galves- 
ton, Tex., a total of $12,510 was realized. 

The Grand Palais d’ Art, one of the perma- 
nent buildings of the last Paris Exposition, will 
be used this year for the Paris Salon, which is 
to be opened during May and June. 

A wing of the Louvre, at Paris, called the 
Pavillon Marsan, has recently been given over 
entirely to objects of decorative arts. 

The sale of the Georges Feydeau collection 
of modern paintings in Paris, on 11 Feb., 
realized the sum of $102,600.  Sisley’s 
Le Pont de Moret brought $5,600, the high- 
est, and Ziem’s Grand Canal at Sunset $3,800, 
the next highest price. The list of pictures and 
prices follows: Sisley’s Banks of the Loing, 
$1,200 ; Moret Bridge, $5,600; Argenteuil 
Bridge, $2,000; Garden at Louveciennes, 
$2,200; The Towpath, $1,470; Birches and 
Acacias, $1,060 ; Corot’s Twilight, $2,000 ; 
The Tower, $3,440; Ziem’s Venice, $1,780; 
St. Sophia, $1,020; Grand Canal at Sunset, 
$3,800. Jacque’s Horse and Sleep, $660. 
Cézanne’s, The Poplars, $900. Daumier’s 
The Bath, $600; The Amateurs, $3,040. 
Francois’ Twilight, $400. Diaz's, The 
Thicket, $1,500. Isabey’s, The Port, $2,100. 
Jongkind’s Dutch Canal, $1,662; Environs 
of Nevers, $1,420; La Rue de Il’ Abbé de 
I’ Epée, $1,830. Harpignies’ Egeria Fountain, 
$424. Lepine’s Woodland River, $910. 
Monet’s Rocks at Etretat, $1,440; Rocks at 
Etretat in the Evening, $1,380 ; Hoar Frost, 
$2,200; Meadow, $1,340; Rocks at Belle 
Isle, $1,100, and Poppy Field, $1,820. _Pis- 
saro’s Rouen Fog Effect, $2,000. Penoir’s 
Garden at Fontenoy, $1,400 ; Peonies, $760. 
Ricard’s Girl’s Head, $1,910. Ribot’s Kit- 
chen Scene, $1,810. Roybet’s, The Cor- 
porations, $980. Stevens’ Girl Reading, 
$1,000. Boudin’s Le Port de Camaret, 
$2,250; Le Port d’Auvers, $512 ; Regatta 
Féte at Havre, $120; Trouville Market, 
$1,080; Rotterdam, $1,640; Brest Harbor, 
$1,620; River Gironde, $1,360; L’Eclaircie, 
$2,000; View of Antwerp, $1,370; Fish- 
women, $1,420; Inner Dock at Camaret, 
$960 ; Environs of Trouville, $1,520; Par- 
don in Brittany, $750; Outer Dock at Trou- 
ville, $930; Douarnenez Harbor, $840. 
Daumier’s Barristers on the Stairs, $720 ; Dis- 
contented Pleader, $700. Bernard’s Summer 
(a pastel), $570. Callot’s The Spring ‘3 
pastel), $225. Lhermitte’s The Harvest (a 
pastel), $560. Corot’s Fallen Tree (a draw- 
ing ), $600. 

A bronze statue of Thomas K. Beecher, 
brother of Henry Ward Beecher, is to be 
erected in Wisner Park, Elmira. The sculptor 
is Mr. J. Scott Hartley. 

An important painting by Velasquez, entitled 
Prince Balthazar Carlos and His Dwarf, has 
recently been bought by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. The picture was ‘obtained from 
the private collection of the Earl of Carlisle, the 
reported price being $80,000, The work is of 
Velasquez’s second period, about 1631, and 
represents the Prince, then three years old, in 
the quaint costume of the time. 

A valuable gift of a large collection of Japan- 


ese engravings, from Mr. Charles Stewart 
Smith, has just been announced by the trustees 
of the New York Public Library. The col- 
lection comprises 1,763 plates, representing 
Japanese art of the last three centuries, which 
were obtained by Mr. Smith while in Japan 
seven or eight years ago. The only conditions 
concerning the gift are that Mr. Smith’s name 
shall always be connected with it, and that Mr. 
S. P. Avery, of New York, or his son shall 
be consulted as to the best way of displaying the 
collection. In the latter part of March this 
collection will be exhibited temporarily, together 
with some original Japanese water colors and 
pen-and-ink drawings loaned by Mr. Smith, at 
the Lenox Library Building. 

A water color entitled Dover, painted by 
Turner in 1822, from which J T. Willmore 
made an engraving in 1851, is being exhibited 
for the first time in this country at the Avery 
gallery in New York. 

This month’s loan exhibition at the Union 
League Club of New York consisted of thirty- 
nine paintings and studies by Mr, Walter 
Francis Brown. Mr. Brown has spent the 
greater part of his life abroad, only recently 
having returned to this country. Two of the 
pictures shown, The Acropolis and The Temple 
ot Jupiter, will be sent to the Pan-American 
Exposition. 

Some etchings by Mr. Konrad Starke and 
paintings and drawings by Messrs. Hassam and 
Clinedinst were exhibited for a few days last 
week at the Art Students’ League of New 
York. 

Mr. Hubert Vos will open an exhibition of 
his work at Avery’s galleries in New York on 
March first. Besides fifteen or twenty portraits, 
there will be about forty studies of types of 
various races. These studies were made by Mr. 
Vos during his trip around the world, many of 
the types represented never before having been 
painted. The collection was shown at the 
Paris Exposition, and will be exhibited at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

The government has been asked to contribute 
$10,000, in aid of a monument started in Bos- 
ton, to raise funds for a monument to Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, to be erected in Hampden, Maine, 
in commemoration of her efforts in improving 
the condition of the insane. 

Alfred College, at Alfred, Allegany County, 
N. Y., will this year open a summer school of 
ceramics, the course covering the period from 
8 July to 16 August. Classes in painting, 
decorative art, over-glaze and under-glaze dec- 
oration and clay working wi!l be given. The 
instructors will include Mr. Charles T. Burns, 
who will teach the technique of making and 
painting pottery and porcelain; Mr. Marshall 
Fry, over-glaze painting, and Miss L. Tourte- 
lotte, drawing and applied design. The object 
of the school .is to encourage ceramics in New 
York state. 

The annual exhibition of oil paintings by 
members of the Salmagundi Club will be held 
at the club house from 22 to 31 March. 
Three prizes are offered. The $300 prize 
given annually by Mr. George Inness, Jr., 
will this year be awarded to the best figure 
picture, portraits excluded; picture receiving 
this prize to become the property of the club. 
The $300 prize given annually by Mr. W. 
F. Proctor, will be awarded to the most 
meritorious picture (figure pictures excluded) 
and will become the property of Mr. Proctor. 
These prizes will be awarded by ballot, only 
artists represented in the exhibition being eligible 
to vote, The third prize of $500, given 
by Mr. Samuel Newhouse, will be awarded 
to the picture receiving the greatest number 
of votes, all members present at the stag re- 
ception, to be given on the evening of 22 
March, being eligible to vote. The painting 
will become the property of Mr. Newhouse. 
None of the prizes will be awarded to the same 
artist twice in succession, and not more than 
twice in all. 

The Committee on Industrial Expositions has 
approved of the bill appropriating $500,000 for 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

It has been reported that a death mask of 
Napoleon, said to be a duplicate of the one 
given by Mrs. Astor to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, was recently found by Col- 
onel Julian Scott, an artist of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, in an ash barrel, into which it had been 
thrown as rubbish, It is believed to have be- 
longed to the Spooner collection of art works, 
when Mr. Spooner lived in Plainfield, and after 


his death, to have fallen into the hands ot 
people who did not know its value. 

A bronze bust of Chopin, by George Dubois, 
was unveiled in the Luxembourg Garden, Paris, 
on the recent anniversary of the composer’s 
death. The bust rests on a slender white 
marble pedestal supported by a broad granite 
base, upon which is carved a half-draped woman's 
figure. 

The Senate last week passed a bill appointing 
a committee to select a site and designs for a 
memorial statue of Gen. U. S. Grant, the cost 
not to exceed $250,000. 

It has recently been decided by the New 
York city authorities to erect the monument in 
memory of the late Baron and Baroness De 
Hirsch on the Fifth Avenue side of Central 
Park, instead of in Morris Park, which was 
the site first selected. 

The French government has recently re- 
ceived as the gift of an amateur organization 
called the Society of Friends of the Louvre, a 
piece of Brussels tapestry woven in the fifteenth 
century and valued at $14,000. The design is 
by Quentin Matzys and represents The Last 
Judgment. This tapestry originally belonged to 
the collection of the Duke of Alva. Another 
very large tapestry intended as a decoration for 
the Salle des Fétes, in the mayor's offices of 
the thirteenth ward of Paris, has been begun, 
and it is estimated that the six workmen em- 
ployed will need six years for its completion. 
The design is by Jean-Paul Laurens and repre- 
sents a statue of Colbert, the minister of Louis 
x1v, with various State officials advancing with 
palms to lay at its feet. 

Mr. Howard C. Christy has recently taken 
charge of the morning illustration class at the 
New York School of Art. This class has been 
under the instruction of Mr. A. T. Keller, 
who has been obliged to resign on account of 
illness. 

The stained-glass memorial windows to be 
presented to Christ Church, Corning, N. Y., 
by Mrs. M. J. Schirmer, are now being exhib- 
ited at the studios of the Messrs. Lamb, in 
New York City. 

An important sale will be held next month 
by the American Art Association, consisting of 
the collection of rare Greek and Roman coins, 
Japanese bronzes, etchings, engravings, and art 
and scientific books belonging to the late Prof. 
Charles E. West, of Brooklyn. 

At the sale of ancient textiles belonging to 
Vitalli Benguiat, held at the American Art 
Galleries last week, the sums realized for the 
large and important pieces were disappointing, 
while the smaller specimens brought good prices. 
Among the principal lots sold was an Italian 
Louis xv panel, which brought $950; an 
Italian banner of red velvet, $900; a renais- 
sance chasuble, $525; Italian renaissance 
priest’s robe, $530; a Venetian velvet hang- 
ing, $560, and aspecimen of Sicilian embroid- 


ery, $410. 

SEEN ON THE STAGE 

Everal Icng-run plays are nearing the end 

S of their New York meee) © 20 Mere- 

dith at Wallack’s Theatre being among 
the number. Saturday of this week will see 
the last of Miss Mannering here in that 
prosperous play. It is said the star considers 
this romantic drama has sufficient vitality still 
for use again during next season. All on Ac- 
count of Eliza will begin a three weeks’ en- 
gagement at Wallack’s on Monday. This 
farce, it will be remembered, engages the 
services of Clara Lipmann and Louis Mann. 


Henry Miller, a popular actor, closes his en- 
gagement at the Lyceum Theatre this week. 
He is to be followed by some of the clever 
Charles Frohman players in a jolly farce, The 
Lash of the Whip. E. M. Holland, Fritz 
Williams, Jessie Busby and Katherine Florence 
can be depended upon to extract all the fun 
possible out of even the most extravagant of 
farces.—Barbara Frietchie is to leave the Aca- 
demy of Music in a week and there is to be of- 
fered in its place a very ambitious revival of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—When We Were 
Twenty-one, after a most prosperous run, 
closes its season at the Knickerbocker on 2 
March. The following Monday To Have and 
To Hold will be brought out at this house. 


(Continued on page vii) 
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(Continued from pagé v) 

Florodora is booked for stay at the Casino 
until the middle of May at least. There is 
every indication that the play could be profitably 
kept on the stage of this theatre for weeks later 
in the season.—Under Two Flags is doing an 
excellent business at the Garden Theatre, 
Blanch Bates having developed into a drawing 
star of the first magnitude. Cigarette is so 
active a réle, and the character is kept so con- 
finuously on view that the end of the dramatic 
yason will undoubtedly be welcomed by Miss 
Bates, for this attractive young woman fullfils 
J] the demands made upon her by the role. 


When Knighthood was im Flower is to be 
the only play given for what remains of the sea- 
son at the Criteron, the projected production of 
Grierson’s Way, a new play by Henry V. Es- 
mond, having been abandoned. —The Climbers 
will undoubtedly have a long lease of life at the 
Bijou, which is pleasant news for all who ad- 
mire pluck and initiative in women. Miss 
Amelia Bingham deserves well of fate. —The 
Empire report is ‘*continued success of Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence."*—In the Palace of the 
King continues its career of prosperity at the 
Republic, where Viola Allen dominates the 
stage during the whole performance, this being 
the class of réle invariably adopted or invented 
for stars. 


William H. Crane in David Harum is at 
the Harlem Opera House for the week.— 
Hazel Kirke is doing its week at the American. 
—A Midnight Bell is revived for a week at the 
Murray Hill.—Lost River is the week’s play 
at the Grand Opera House.—The Princess 
Proud, an operetta written by George I. Par- 
sons and A. R. Allen, with music by Mr. 
Parsons, is being given for the week at the 
Carnegie Lyceum by the Columbia College 
boys. 


Lady Huntworth’s Experiment has only a 
week longer to run at Daly’s Theatre. Its to 
be succeeded on 4 March by San Toy.—Lovers’ 
Lane at the Manhattan has settled down for a 
brood run. — On the Quiet, the new farce at the 
Madison Square Theatre, has commended itself 
to the public as most amusing, the result being 
full houses and appreciative auditors, as evi- 
denced by prolonged applause and nearly contin- 
uous merriment. The Girl From Up There 
with its all-star cast continues to pack the Her- 
ald Square Theatre at every performance. It is 
scheduled for London production shortly, so that 
its stay in New York is limited to a week or 
two longer.—Fiddle-dee-dee continues its bur- 
lesques of Florodora, A Royal Family, and the 
Gay Lord Quex, at Weber and Fields. No 
change of bill is announced as being even in 
contemplation.—My Lady, at the Victoria, 
thanks in great measure to the attractiveness of 
the girls in the cast, is prospering. 


Vienna Life, being now satisfactorily sung, so 
far as the principals go, which was not the case 
at first, is drawing good houses at the Broadway 
theatre, where it has apparently settled down 
for a good run. ‘This production is a very 
beautiful spectacle.—The most important 
vaudeville happening of recent months was the 
production at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue house of 
Madame Butterfly, the pretty Japanese play, 
under direction of Mr. Belasco. The title 
tiles are played Ly Valerie Bergere and Rankin 
Duval. Among other specialty folk here are 
Doherty’s poodles. 


Marcel’s posings, which were the leading 
feature at Proctor’s Broadway house for several 
weeks, are now to be seen at the Twenty-third 
Steet Proctor’s, where they are duplicating 
the success they achieved from their first 
production in New York.—-Another well- 
known specialist, Adelaide Hermann, is also at 
this house for the week. Her sleight of hand 
ticks and the other features supplied by her are 
ceived with great favor.—At Proctor’s Pleas- 





Palace a petite comedy is being played by 

trude Mansfield and Caryl Wilbur. It has 
te suggestively gay title of A Bottle and a 
Bird. At this house also dogs stand high in 
lt favor of audiences. Tachnernoft’s four- 
sted prodigies go through their paces admir- 
bly —A Quiet Evening at Home, a little play 
Bven at Proctor’s 125th Street House, serves to 
ntroduce Johnstone Bennett and Tom Williams. 
What are billed as art studies at Keith’s 


were sO well received last week that they have 
been continued this week. The subjects of 
these living pictures include children and 
animals instead of being restricted to the 
everlasting young woman or the celebrities of 
both sexes, and audiences appear to like the less 
hackneyed subjects. 


CLYDE FITCH 
PLAYWRIGHT AND DRAMATIST 


T is eleven years now since Richard Mans- 
field presented Beau Brummell to an ap- 
preciative New York audience, and made 

a phenomenal run with a play written by a 
young man of twenty-five. The success of 
this play brought Clyde Fitch before the dra- 
matic public as a writer of pronounced promise, 
although many were inclined to attribute all the 
merit of the production to the distinguished 
actor who presented it. Had the author made 
no further notable achievements in this line, 
this version of the affair might probably have 
been the generally accepted one to-day. But in 
the decade which has followed no writer for the 
stage has been more prolific, nor more unitormly 
successful, than the subject of thissketch. This 
winter he enjoys the unique distinction of hav- 
ing four of his plays running at the same time 
in as many different New York theatres—an 
unheard of thing before in this or any other 
large city. 

With Beau Brummell a success in 1900, 
Clyde Fitch immediately proceeded to construct 
other plays with the object in view of develop- 
ing his own ability in the line of work which 
he had deliberately chosen. He studied the 
French and German drama closely, and the re- 
sults of this study were seen in his second play, 
The Masked Ball, which John Drew and 
Maude Adams presented. This play was an 
adaptation from the French, and was written to 
suit the individual powers of the leading couple 
who played it first. Then followed Mistress 
Betsy Singleton, written for and presented by 
Modjeska. This play like its immediate pre- 
decessor received a warm welcome and attracted 
considerable attention for months. The play 
called Gossip, which Mr. Fitch wrote for Mrs. 
Langtry was suggested to him by a German play 
and showed further the benefits he derived from 
his studies of the French and German drama of 
the day. 

With remarkable rapidity thereafter new 
plays of the young playwright appeared, and he 
was sought after by the leading actors and ac- 
tresses of both continents. In collaboration 
with others he next produced A Superfluous 
Husband, which Sol Smith Russell produced 
with excellent effect. Another play written 
for W. C. Crane, entitled The Head of the 
Family, appeared about this time and enjoyed an 
excellent run. Bohemia, written for Charles 
Frohman and presented at the Empire Theatre, 
came next in chronological order, followed by 
The Moth and the Flame, in which Herbert 
Kelcey and Effie Shannon appeared in the lead- 
ing parts. 

The more recent plays of the young dra- 
matist, which are easily remembered by theatre- 
goers, show the wide field over which Mr. 
Fitch’s talent roams in choosing material for 
his writings. The Cowboy and the Lady, and 
Nathan Hale, both of which were presented by 
Nat C. Goodwin and Maxine Elliott, are dis- 
tinctly opposite enough in character to suggest 
that they were the composition of two separate 
playwrights. The former of these plays appeared 
in London also, and had a good run for one 
winter. Another of Mr. Fitch’s plays which 
enjoyed a good run at the Court Theatre, in 
London, was Lady Pamela’s Prodigy, 

Mr. Fitch has four plays now running in 
New York. They are: Barbara Frietchie, at 





the Academy of Music its second winter, 
The Climbers, at the Bijou, with Amelia | 
Bingham as the leading lady, has been called | 
by many Mr. Fitch's greatest success. Cap- | 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines, at the Gar- | 
rick, and finally, at the Manhattan, Lovers’ | 
Lane. 

Mr. Fitch is now engaged in writing another | 
play for Charles Frohman, the subject and title | 
of which have not yet been announced : it is 
to be a society comedy for presentation next 
autumn. With nearly a dozen and a half 
plays credited to him, composed and produced | 
in less than a dozen years Mr. Fitch has suc- 
cessfully disproved the old saying that no play- 
wright can compose more than one play a year 
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without writing himself dry of ideas and scenes. 
Each new play he stages appears to be more 
popular and attractive than its predecessors, and 
at the age of thirty-six Mr. Fitch is one of the 
most successful dramatists of the day. He is 
an indefatigable worker, and spends infinite 
time and labor in making every detail of his 
plays as nearly perfect as possible. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the technique of the stage, 
and closely watches the setting of plays, as well 
as the interpretation by tke actors. By adapting 
his plays to specific actors Mr. Fitch makes it 
possible for them to use their talents to the 
utmost advantage: this was noticeable in his 
first play, Beau Brummell. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page ii) 


ishes the top. Sleeves of guipure insertion with 
tucked batiste between, the tucks ceasing just 
above elbow to give the puff, Twist and bow 
of pale blue panne at elbow. Sash girdle with 
rosette and ends at front of pale blue panne ribbon. 
Muppce Ficure.—Gown of mauve organdi 
over mauve lawn. The lawn foundation is 
five gored and finished with a deep ruffle in 
which the fullness at top is in small tucks, al- 
most to middle. On the edge of this ruffle is 
a narrower frill edged with lace. The organdie 
drop-skirt is in seven gores with cream Mech- 
lin insertion at seams. Two bayadére insertions 
in points, the lower one heading the elaborate 
flounce with a frill of lace besides. The flounce 
with its pointed heading is in fine tucks for a 
distance of seven inches; there a second flounce 
with a lace-edged heading is attached, as the 
tucking ceases; on this are two rows of the in- 
sertion and a lace frill at hem. The waist has 
a concealed fastening at the back and 1s in fine 
tucks there and at front. A fancy collar of 
insertion and organdie in points finished with a 
lace ruffle below a row of insertion outlines the 
yoke, which is of white organdie in inch tucks 
with a row of mauve satin taffeta baby ribbon 
between. Collar of the white tucked organdie 
with tiny lace frills. Sleeves matching yoke 
with tucking and ribbon, mauve puff with in- 
sertion at elbow. Lace frill finishing, with 


twist at top of puff of mauve satin taffeta. 
Sash girdle and shoulder strap with rosette of 
same ribbon. Hat of tucked white tulle with 
dotted lace bow high at front caught with clus- 
ter of single violets. Violets under brim at 
front with twist of blue panne. 

Ricut Ficure.—Costume of shell pink silk 
mousseline de rayé over the same color taffeta 
veiled with cream chiffon, The taffeta foun- 
dation is circular, with a deep accordion plait- 
ing, the veiling skirt of creamy chiffon has also 
an accordion plaited flounce. The circular 
drop-skirt of mousseline de rayé has a flounce 
with tucks to within two inches of hem, the 
pointed heading having a pointed insertion of 
white Chantilly outlining, attached by narrow 
black velvet ribbon, across diamond-shaped 
openings to a similar row on skirt. Ten inches 
above is another banding of insertion and velvet 
strappings over openings. Fullness at back in 
gathers. The waist is of the insertion and vel- 
vet ribbon with a circular mousseline bertha, 
finished in points with lace edging. Sleeves 
ending just below elbow with insertion border- 
ing. Undersleeves of the white chiffon caught 
at wrist with narrow velvet ribbon. Sash girdle 
of pale pink moiré taffeta. Fold white tulle 
hat with wreath of roses and leaves against hair. 
Silver embroidered mousseline butterfly covering 
crown. Pink chiffon parasol. 

Fig. 6262.—Gown of beige light-weight 
Venetian cloth, over taffeta of the same color. 
The cloth drop-skirt is five-gored with stitched 
bands of beige taffeta, one and one-half inches 
wide, down the front and side gore seams, fol- 
lowed by a corded piping of the same. Fullness 
at back in inverted plait. The smart Eton 
coat is close-fitting, trimmed with stitched taf- 
feta bands, piped on either edge, and bordered 
by a similar band. Beige silk cord frogs fasten. 
The double cape collars are piped on edges with 
taffeta, and the upper cape has a wide facing of 
the taffeta, closely stitched with piping on lower 
edge. Close-fitting sleeves with flare cuff, 
trimmed with two stitched taffeta bands. Stock 
and vest front of white cloth, trimmed with 
alternate rows of turquoise blue velvet baby 
ribbon and silver cord. Turquoise blue leg- 

(Continued on page xiv) 
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‘FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’SEE PAGE II 











(Continued from pagé v) 

Florodora is booked for stay at the Casino 
until the middle of May at least. There is 
every indication that the play could be profitably 
kept on the stage of this theatre for weeks later 
in the season.—Under Two Flags is doing an 
excellent business at the Garden Theatre, 
Blanch Bates having developed into a drawing 
var of the first magnitude. Cigarette is so 
ative a réle, and the character is kept so con- 
jinuously on view that the end of the dramatic 
ason will undoubtedly be welcomed by Miss 
Bates, for this attractive young woman fullfils 
ll the demands made upon her by the role. 


When Knighthood was in Flower is to be 
the only play given for what remains of the sea- 
on at the Criteron, the projected production of 
Grierson’s Way, a new play by Henry V. Es- 
mond, having been abandoned. —The Climbers 
will undoubtedly have a long lease of life at the 
Bijou, which is pleasant news for all who ad- 
mire pluck and initiative in women. Miss 
Amelia Bingham deserves well of fate.—The 
Empire report is ‘‘continued success of Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence.’’—In the Palace of the 
King continues its career of prosperity at the 
Republic, where Viola Allen dominates the 
sage during the whole performance, this being 
the class of réle invariably adopted or invented 
for stars. 


William H. Crane in David Harum is at 
the Harlem Opera House for the week.— 
Hazel Kirke is doing its week at the American. 
—A Midnight Bell is revived for a week at the 
Murray Hill.—Lost River is the week’s play 
a the Grand Opera House.—The Princess 
Proud, an operetta written by George I. Par- 
wns and A. R. Allen, with music by Mr. 
Parsons, is being given for the week at the 
Carnegie Lyceum by the Columbia College 
boys. 


Lady Huntworth’s Experiment has only a 
week longer to run at Daly’s Theatre. Itisto 
be succeeded on 4 March by San Toy.—Lovers’ 
Lane at the Manhattan has settled down for a 
brood run. — On the Quiet, the new farce at the 
Madison Square Theatre, has commended itself 
to the public as most amusing, the result being 
full houses and appreciative auditors, as evi- 
denced by prolonged applause and nearly contin- 
uous merriment. The Girl From Up There 
with its all-star cast continues to pack the Her- 
ald Square Theatre at every performance. It is 
sheduled for London production shortly, so that 
its stay in New York is limited to a week or 
two longer. —Fiddle-dee-dee continues its bur- 
lesques of Florodora, A Royal Family, and the 
Gay Lord Quex, at Weber and Fields. No 
change of bill is announced as being even in 
contemplation.—My Lady, at the Victoria, 
thanks in great measure to the attractiveness of 
the girls in the cast, is prospering. 









Vienna Life, being now satisfactorily sung, so 
fr as the principals go, which was not the case 
t first, is drawing good houses at the Broadway 
theatre, where it has apparently settled down 
fr a good run. This production is a very 
beautiful spectacle.—The most important 
nudeville happening of recent months was the 
production at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue house of 
Madame Butterfly, the pretty Japanese play, 
under direction of Mr. Belasco. The title 
tiles are played by Valerie Bergere and Rankin 
Duval. Among other specialty folk here are 
Doherty’s poodles. 





Marcel’s posings, which were the leading 
Nature at Proctor’s Broadway house for several 
weeks, are now to be seen at the Twenty-third 
Sreet Proctor’s, where they are duplicating 
the success they achieved from their first 
poduction in New York.—-Another well- 
known specialist, Adelaide Hermann, is also at 
his house for the week. Her sleight of hand 
ticks and the other features supplied by her are 
“eived with great favor.—At Proctor’s Pleas- 

Palace a petite comedy is being played by 
trude Mansfield and Caryl Wilbur. It has 
he suggestively gay title of A Bottle and a 

id. At this house also dogs stand high in 
ie favor of audiences. Tachnernoft’s four- 
“ted prodigies go through their paces admir- 
bly —A Quiet Evening at Home, a little play 
ven at Proctor’s 125th Street House, serves to 
atroduce Johnstone Bennett and Tom Williams. 
What are billed as art studies at Keith’s 








were so well received last week that they have 
been continued this week. The subjects of 
these living pictures include children and 
animals instead of being restricted to the 
everlasting young woman or the celebrities of 
both sexes, and audiences appear to like the less 
hackneyed subjects. 


CLYDE FITCH 
PLAYWRIGHT AND DRAMATIST 


T is eleven years now since Richard Mans- 
field presented Beau Brummell to an ap- 
preciative New York audience, and made 

a phenomenal run with a play written by a 
young man of twenty-five. The success of 
this play brought Clyde Fitch before the dra- 
matic public as a writer of pronounced promise, 
although many were inclined to attribute all the 
merit of the production to the distinguished 
actor who presented it. Had the author made 
no further notable achievements in this line, 
this version of the affair might probably have 
been the generally accepted one to-day. But in 
the decade which has followed no writer for the 
stage has been more prolific, nor more uniformly 
successful, than the subject of thissketch, This 
winter he enjoys the unique distinction of hav- 
ing four of his plays running at the same time 
in as many different New York theatres—an 
unheard of thing before in this or any other 
large city. 

With Beau Brummell a success in 1900, 
Clyde Fitch immediately proceeded to construct 
other plays with the object in view of develop- 
ing his own ability in the line of work which 
he had deliberately chosen. He studied the 
French and German drama closely, and the re- 
sults of this study were seen in his second play, 
The Masked Ball, which John Drew and 
Maude Adams presented. This play was an 
adaptation from the French, and was written to 
suit the individual powers of the leading couple 
who played it first. Then followed Mistress 
Betsy Singleton, written for and presented by 
Modjeska. This play like its immediate pre- 
decessor received a warm welcome and attracted 
considerable attention for months. The play 
called Gossip, which Mr. Fitch wrote for Mrs. 
Langtry was suggested to him by a German play 
and showed further the benefits he derived from 
his studies of the French and German drama of 
the day. 

With remarkable rapidity thereafter new 
plays of the young playwright appeared, and he 
was sought after by the leading actors and ac- 
tresses of both continents. In collaboration 
with others he next produced A Superfluous 
Husband, which Sol Smith Russell produced 
with excellent effect. Another play written 
for W. C. Crane, entitled The Head of the 
Family, appeared about this time and enjoyed an 
excellent run Bohemia, written for Charles 
Frohman and presented at the Empire Theatre, 
came next in chronological order, followed by 
The Moth and the Flame, in which Herbert 
Kelcey and Effie Shannon appeared in the lead- 
ing parts. 

The more recent plays of the young dra- 
matist, which are easily remembered by theatre- 
goers, show the wide field over which Mr. 
Fitch’s talent roams in choosing material for 
his writings. ‘The Cowboy and the Lady, and 
Nathan Hale, both of which were presented by 
Nat C. Goodwin and Maxine Elliott, are dis- 
tinctly opposite enough in character to suggest 
that they were the composition of two separate 
playwrights. The former of these plays appeared 
in London also, and had a good run for one 
winter. Another of Mr. Fitch’s plays which 
enjoyed a good run at the Court Theatre, in 
London, was Lady Pamela’s Prodigy. 

Mr. Fitch has four plays now running in 
New York. They are: Barbara Frietchie, at 
the Academy of Music=its second winter, 


The Climbers, at the Bijou, with Amelia | 


Bingham as the leading lady, has been called 
by many Mr. Fitch's greatest success. 


Lane. 


Mr. Fitch is now engaged in writing another | 
play for Charles Frohman, the subject and title | 


of which have not yet been announced : it is 
to be a society comedy for presentation next 
autumn. With nearly a dozen and a half 


plays credited to him, composed and produced | 


in less than a dozen years Mr. Fitch has suc- 
cessfully disproved the old saying that no play- 
wright can compose more than one play a year 





Cap- | 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines, at the Gar- | 
rick, and finally, at the Manhattan, Lovers’ | 
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without writing himself dry of ideas and scenes. 
Each new play he stages appears to be more 
popular and attractive than its predecessors, and 
at the age of thirty-six Mr. Fitch is one of the 
most successful dramatists of the day. He is 
an indefatigable worker, and spends infinite 
time and labor in making every detail of his 
plays as nearly perfect as possible. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the technique of the stage, 
and closely watches the setting of plays, as well 
as the interpretation by tke actors. By adapting 
his plays to specific actors Mr. Fitch makes it 
possible for them to use their talents to the 
utmost advantage: this was noticeable in his 
first play, Beau Brummell. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page ii) 


ishes the top. Sleeves of guipure insertion with 
tucked batiste between, the tucks ceasing just 
above elbow to give the puff, Twist and bow 
of pale blue panne at elbow. Sash girdle with 
rosette and ends at front of pale blue panne ribbon. 
Mippte Ficure.—Gown of mauve organdi 
over mauve lawn. The lawn foundation is 
five gored and finished with a deep ruffle in 
which the fullness at top is in small tucks, al- 
most to middle. On the edge of this ruffle is 
a narrower frill edged with lace. The organdie 
drop-skirt is in seven gores with cream Mech- 
lin insertion at seams. ‘Two bayadére insertions 
in points, the lower one heading the elaborate 
flounce with a frill of lace besides. The flounce 
with its pointed heading is in fine tucks for a 
distance of seven inches; there a second flounce 
with a lace-edged heading is attached, as the 
tucking ceases; on this are two rows of the in- 
sertion and a lace frill at hem. The waist has 
a concealed fastening at the back and is in fine 
tucks there and at front. A fancy collar of 
insertion and organdie in points finished with a 
lace ruffle below a row of insertion outlines the 
yoke, which is of white organdie in inch tucks 
with a row of mauve satin taffeta baby ribbon 
between. Collar of the white tucked organdie 
with tiny lace frills. Sleeves matching yoke 
with tucking and ribbon, mauve puff with in- 
sertion at elbow. Lace frill finishing, with 





twist at top of puff of mauve satin taffeta. 
Sash girdle and shoulder strap with rosette of 
same ribbon. Hat of tucked white tulle with 
dotted lace bow high at front caught with clus- 
ter of single violets. Violets under brim at 
front with twist of blue panne. 

Ricut Ficure.—Costume of shell pink silk 
mousseline de rayé over the same color taffeta 
veiled with cream chiffon, The taffeta foun- 
dation is circular, with a deep accordion plait- 
ing, the veiling skirt of creamy chiffon has also 
an accordion plaited flounce. The circular 
drop-skirt of mousseline de rayé has a flounce 
with tucks to within two inches of hem, the 
pointed heading having a pointed insertion of 
white Chantilly outlining, attached by narrow 
black velvet ribbon, across diamond-shaped 
openings to a similar row on skirt. Ten inches 
above is another banding of insertion and velvet 
strappings over openings. Fullness at back in 
gathers. The waist is of the insertion and vel- 
vet ribbon with a circular mousseline bertha, 
finished in points with lace edging. Sleeves 
ending just below elbow with insertion border- 
ing. Undersleeves of the white chiffon caught 
at wrist with narrow velvet ribbon. Sash girdle 
of pale pink moiré taffeta. Fold white tulle 
hat with wreath of roses and leaves against hair. 
Silver embroidered mousseline butterfly covering 
crown. Pink chiffon parasol. 

Fig. 6262.—Gown of beige light-weight 
Venetian cloth, over taffeta of the same color. 
The cloth drop-skirt is five-gored with stitched 
bands of beige taffeta, one and one-half inches 
wide, down the front and side gore seams, fol- 
lowed by a corded piping of the same. Fullness 
at back in inverted plait. The smart Eton 
coat is close-fitting, trimmed with stitched taf- 
feta bands, piped on either edge, and bordered 
by a similar band. Beige silk cord frogs fasten. 
The double cape collars are piped on edges with 
taffeta, and the upper cape has a wide facing of 
the taffeta, closely stitched with piping on lower 
edge. Close-fitting sleeves with flare cuff, 
trimmed with two stitched taffeta bands. Stock 
and vest front of white cloth, trimmed with 
alternate rows of turquoise blue velvet baby 
ribbon and silver cord. Turquoise blue leg- 

(Continued on page xiv) 








THE 


FORSYTHE WAIST 





Made by 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


$3.50 


For Style, Fit and Dura- 
bility this Waist is in- 
Made 


genuine Scotch Madras, 


comparable. of 
in over 2000 patterns, of 


the most exquisite color- 
ings. 
Samples and illustrations 


mailed upon request. 








THE WAIST HOUSE 


BROADWAY, between 17th and 18th Streets, NEW YORK 
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Gloves 


TRADE-MARK 


REGISTERED 


a, © 
FIT 


Gloves bearing this 
Registered Trade 
Mark are sold by 
best dealers every- 
where, and are al- 
ways correct in style 


and finish. 





Made only by 
HUTCHENS & POTTER 
Johnstown, N. Y. 






























‘Te Paris” 


The most comfortable and 


best fitting corset yet produced. 


On account of the great 





demand for this corset we 
suggest to our patrons that 
they place their orders for it as 


early as possible. 









“Alcott & Weekes 


SPECIALTIES 


Ball and Dinner Gowns 
Carriage and Walking Costumes 
Wraps, Coats, Waists 
Millinery, Neckwear, etc. 

The most exclusive designs shown for Spring 





2oth Street, bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 


Registered Trade Mark. 


French 
Mimosa 
Cloth 


is characterized by delicate 
raised cords and wavy stripes. 
In weight and texture it re- 
sembles a fine Dimity. 
French color printing seems 
to have attained perfection in 
the beautiful patterns shown 
upon this fabric; particularly 
‘in the Dresden and Foulard 
‘effects. Polka dots on various 
colored grounds are also in- 
cluded. Price 4oc. and 4¢¢c. 
ia yard. 
| We have just opened in connection 
with our Wash Dress Goods Depart- 


|/ment a new stock of Edgings, In- 
sertions, Beadings and Allovers. 


‘*The Linen Store”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 





‘14 W. 23d St., New York 





























Mme. E. Morrison 
ROBES and MILLINERY 


7 West 32d Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 








DALTON 


MAKER OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Is now showing the newest fabrics in Cottons, Silk and Linens, French Novelties, 





| etc., for Spring. Patrons and others will here find 
| 
| 


EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS AND STYLES 


which are shown only to our customers. 


We beg to suggest to those who intend favoring us with their orders that they 
do so as early as their convenience will allow, and thus secure a better selection of 
materials and avoid the delays occasioned by the very busy season. 


Astor Court 


18 West 34th Street 
Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria 


RUE STE. CECILE 


Paris 














Lyons Silks. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


Brocades, Metal Effects, Moires, Damas, Chené and Floral Louisines, Printed 

















Satins, Brocaded Crépes, Gazes and Grenadines, for Evening Wear. 
White Satins, Silks and Moires for Bridal Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Panne Satins. 


Foulards, Pongees. 


Droadway KE 1916 Atreet, NU 


Vili 


| 


Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


This is our own model, designed especially 
|to reduce the abdomen and give a straight- 


| front effect to very stout figures. 

| The upper part of the corset is made in the 
| usual manner, the lower part is soft and laces 
| at each side, so that by tightening it the abdo- 


@ | men may be reduced as much as required. 
Price from $12.00 upward. 

Our newly improved FRENCH CORSET is 
> only genuine French Corset made in the 
ity. 


| Our French Corset is made in coutille. Price 
from $8.00 to $18.00. 
Also made in Silk or Linen Batiste. Price 


| from $15.00 to $25.00. 
The best bone only used. 
We never ask a customer to take a corset, 
whether ready-made or made to order, unless 
they are satisfied that it is a perfect fit. 


| B. VIAU 
«) French Corset Maker 
\67 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 
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THE IGNORED FATHERS OF THE RACE 


Member of a State legislature has unwittingly con- 
tributed to the gaiety of nations by submitting a bill 
for making women over forty-five years of age in- 

eligible for marriage. As might have been expected sensa- 
tional journals seized upon the incident and made it the 
basis of interviews and editorial comment ; women generally 
appear to regard it as a most absurd joke. This dash of the 
politician into the field of physiology was made, he avers, 
solely with a view to preventing race deterioration, which in 
his opinion can best be stemmed by preventing women from 
marrying after they have passed the zenith of their powers. 
One might imagine from the politician’s silence on the sub- 
ject that men of any and all ages are fit progenitors. In 
thus assigning to women the sole responsibility for the 
physical well-being of children, the official was but follow- 
ing tradition which, in spite of facts to the contrary that are 
within every one’s ken, persists in ignoring the man sex in 
all popular discussions of race improvement or race de- 
terioration. 


Although man has insisted upon the cultivation of vari- 
ous qualities in women for the sake of the race, so far as he 
himself is concerned, he gives the matter no attention what- 
ever. Women may not study too hard, they may not 
work too long in factories, and above all, they may not 
engage in lucrative professional business, lest the future 
generation pay the penalty of their ambitions. Man, on the 
contrary, lays no embargo on his pleasures or his business 
plans or his ambitious impulses of any kind for the sake of 
the race. He starts out by marrying not a carefully selected 
girl who gives evidence of being a potentially fit mother for 
his prospective children, but, in the most impulsive way he 
ardently woos a girl whose beauty or coquetry, or some 
other real or fancied quality has challenged his admiration 
and ensnared his fancy. She may be the reverse of robust, 
her vanity may be superlative, she may have the mind of a 
child, and be devoid of any taste for culture, her judgment 
may not be worth a moment’s consideration on any subject, 
and she may be incapable of self-control. So long as she is 
a virtuous maid in one particular, the man gaily espouses her 
and in the course of time inflicts her as mother upon his un- 
fortunate offspring. 


As for himself he has never felt it his duty to deny him- 
self any indulgence that his taste or his appetite craved and 
his pocket-book could afford or credit secure. He has no 
slightest concern about weakening his constitution by late 


hours or by the more or less excessive use of tobacco or 
liquor; nor does he, except in very rare instances, strive to 
neutralize the effects of unhygienic living by systematic phy- 
sical exercise either in or out of doors. The result is, as 
any physician can attest, that the usual run of men over 
twenty-five years of age when they are attacked by illness— 
pneumonia, typhoid, or other forms of severe disease—are 
much more liable to succumb than women. Confirmation 
of this statement is also found in the large number of wo- 
men widowed at thirty and over, who survive their hus- 
bands for decades. Some of this excessive masculine con- 
cern in regard to the evil effects that unfit mother- 
hood may bring upon the race could, with profit, be 
diverted to reminding men that they also have duties in the 
matter, and if the State Senator's eccentric bill shall have 
the effect of drawing public attention to the child’s right of 
being well-born of both its parents then will much profit, as 
well as considerable amusement, result from the politician's 
daring leap into physiology and notoriety. The recently 
closed cycle of one hundred years has been picturesquely 
called the woman's hour, and it is fervently to be hoped 
that the cycle that ends with the year two thousand may 
come to be known as the Child’s Century. _ Philanthropic 
workers among ali classes of the poor and the wretched— 
the ignorant, criminals, habitual drunkards, undesirable im- 
migrants—realize that the only hope of salvation for these 
classes and for the communities of which they form a part 
lies in their young being removed from their environment 
and, at great aggregate cost to the community and to 
private benevolence, brought up on higher planes. A visit 
to free eye and ear infirmaries and to free general clinics 
will brirg home to any one interested in the education and 
uplifting of parents, better than any written words, however 
realistic, the tragic need there is tor beginning an immediate 
war for the rights of the baby. The battle with the dense 
ignorance and the predjudice of lower class parerts, and the 
tug of war with the smug self-satisfaction of the equally 
ignorant higher-class parents will be long and harassing; 
but so have been all efforts to teach humanity its duty to its 
neighbor. Hard is it for men and women to realize that no 
one liveth to himself or herself; especially difficult is it to 
soften the aggressive individualism of men in this land ot 
blatant self-complacency. But all things are eventually 
pessible of accomplishment to those who unselfishly and un- 
ceasingly plead for justice for the oppressed or the de- 
frauded, especially when it is the child for whom the plea is 
made 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS SERVICES—-PROPER CARE 
OF A LEAF——-CRUEL OWNERS LET THEIR 
HORSES FALL AND BECOME HURT ON ICED 
ASPHALT—THOSE ONE HUNDRED PIC- 
TURES—TEN TIMES AS MANY BOY 


MISDEMEANANTS, AND YET THE 
GIRLS HAVE ALL THE STATE 
REFORMATORIES 


N interesting work is being carried on by 
a Methodist minister, Willard F. Ot- 
tarson, in an unpretentious church 
building in West Fifty-sixth Street. Having 
read thus far, most persons will imagine that 
the ministerial work is of a religious character: 
such, however, is not the case with this partic- 
ular branch of the parson’s activity. It is his 
custom, at intervals of three or four weeks, to 
secure as speaker for the Sunday evening service 
some municipal official, or other man who is 
qualified to instruct the congregation about 
civic matters, for example, on the 24 February, 
Mr. John W. Keller, who is at the head of 
the Corrections and Charities Department of 
the city government, is to make an address at 
the church. Earlier in February the enterpris- 
ing and progressive pastor secured an audience 
ot butchers, before whom he made some com- 
ments on civic matters, and whom he induced 
to sign a petition for the Sunday closing of 
butcher shops. Mr. Ottarson urged his audi- 
ence to work for this measure, and he offered 
them the assistance of the church and also his 
personal aid, even to the extent of his going to 
Albany in their behalf. The efforts of this 
original minister to develop, among the men 
in one of the worst neighborhoods in New 
York, an interest in civic righteousness will be 
well worth following. 
Pal 
A great deal of misinformation, which is 
likely to be more or less damaging to rubber 
plants, is going the rounds of the press. The 
leaf of the rubber plant appears to be some- 
thing with which the amateur feels free to 
make many experiments ; sometimes the un- 
happy victim of ignorance is treated to baths 
of milk, under the mistaken notion that it is a 
sort of infant, to be nourished on infant’s food. 
The dosing is liable to clog the ‘‘ pores *’ of 
the leaf, which is the one thing that should be 
avoided in the treatment of rubber plants ; any 
professional florist who may be consulted on 
the subject can be depended upon to discour- 
age the milk habit. Even more alarming is 
the recommendation of a well-known writer on 
flower culture, both in and out of doors, which 
was lately published in a widely circulated 
woman's paper. ‘This was a soap bath for the 


alleged purpose of cleansing the leaves. If 
those who undertake the care of rubber plants 
will bear in mind that the object of caring for 
the leaves at all is to open the pores, as it is 





VOGUE 


through these that the plant is said to breathe 
it will be readily seen that a clean sponge and 
pure water should be the only things applied to 
the rubber plant leaf. It never becomes so 
caked with dirt, that this treatment will not 
be found efficacious, and there is no possibility 
of any deposit being left on the leaf. Both 
milk and soap are apt to leave solid particles 
of themselves behind. Many persons who are 
obliged to keep rubber plants in steam-heated 
apartments, find that a teaspoonful or a little 
more of castor oil, poured around the roots 
once a week, sufficiently fertilizes the soil. A 
florist who has great success with this variety 
of plants, makes it his rule to submerge the 
pots containing them, once a week, in firkins 
filled with water. In an apartment house or 
hotel the bath-tub can be used for this purpose, 
and the maid subsidized, to clean it afterwards. 
Pal 

Those who are interested in horses are kept 
in a state of nervous tension whenever the 
ground in cities is frozen over, for they know 
full well the torture that it results in to horses. 
Why horse owners do not properly shod their 
horses now that asphalt is laid along so many 
thoroughfares, is one of those problems that 
the animal lover would like to see turned into 
a question that shall be agitated until a law 
compels owners to do this bit of justice by 
their horses. The New York Veterinary Col- 
lege Hospital is responsible for the statement 
that during a recent cold spell in New York, 
when every square inch of asphalted roadway 
was ice-coated for several days, between sixty 
and seventy out of every hundred horses that 
travelled it were thrown, and that one of every 
five that fell was seriously hurt. These statis- 
tics take no account of the fearful thrashings 
that brutal drivers not infrequently inflict 
upon the fallen or disabled animals. The 
way in which horses could be prepared by 
service on ice-covered roadways, is either for 
their being rough-shod, or by being provided 
with rubber-cushioned shoes. According to 
an Evening Post reporter, who received his in- 
formation from a veterinarian, rubber shoes are 
preferable to the sharpening of the toe and 
heel of the shoe, as the horses are likely to cut 
themselves with the sharp edges of the shoe ; 
then a disease called calk develops, terminating 
in a quittor, which may cause gangrene or de- 
composition and the loss of a hoof. 

# 

The decision of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York as to what pic- 
tures shall or shall not be allowed in high 
schoolrooms has given rise to a great deal of 
criticism. When it became known that 
among the rejected subjects were those which 
are taken from the New ‘Testament, because 
it was alleged they would prove objectionable 
to the Hebrews, it was questioned whether the 
Hebrews had ever expressed themselves in the 
matter. Promptly a Rabbi made a public 
statement to the effect that he had been one of 
those, to whom the Regents had submitted 
their list of one hundred works of art, and that 
he heartily approved of the Regents’ stand in 
the matter of banishing all New Testament 
subjects. A second cause for rejection of 
some of the best-known works was nudity, 
while a third objection was that the work did 
not show the artist at his or her best. The 
Venus of Milo and the statue of Hermes by 
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Praxitiles were rejected on account of nudity. 
In deference to the wishes of the Hebrews, 
there were rejected Titian’s Assumption 
and Madonna of the Rabbit, Correggio’s 
Adoration of the Shepherds, Murillo’s Imma- 
culate Conception and Raphael's Sistine 
Madonna and the Madonna of the Chair. It 
will astonish those who regarded Rosa Bon- 
heur as an artist of unexampled merit, which 
is the popular conception of her professional 
status, to learn that her famous Horse Fair 
was rejected because it was second-rate. 
Kenyon Cox, one of the artists whose opinion 
was asked on the subject, said in an published 
interview that his suggestion had been, ‘If 
animal paintings were desired, those by Troyon 
would be better, because meritorious as Rosa 
Bonheur may have been she is distinctly below 
Troyon in power.’” Whatever will the 
Pre-Raphaelites say when they learn that 
Burne-Jones’s Golden Stairs which has been so 
widely reproduced by process, by the burin, 
and by the pen, was discarded, because it was 
‘‘affected and stilted.*" The Regents say 
that they do not offer their list of one hundred 
as an ideal best for schools, but that their 
selection had been the result not only of the 
careful study of specific suggestions and in- 
dividual criticism, but of the principles under- 
lying the opinions given. The exclusion of 
many of the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture demanded on moral and religious 
grounds, has resulted in a preponderance of 
architecture. On the whole, the Regents do 
not regard this as an unfortunate result, as, in 
their opinion, it is probably true that reproduc- 
tions of architecture and scenery are rather 
more satisfactory than those of paintings or 
sculpture, and that these will produce stronger 
and truer impressions on the student than the 
less effective representations in black and 
white oil painting. 
* 

A curious anomaly in the matter of New 
York state reformatories has been brought out 
by the discussion of a bill presented to the 
present legislature for the establishment of a re- 
formatory for male misdemeanants. The in- 
stitution is to be established for the care, con- 
finement, discipline, instruction and reforma- 
tion of such male criminals, between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five, as are convicted of 
misdemeanors. The objects of the institution 
are to instruct its inmates in letters and trade 
and in habits of industry, There are, it ap 
pears, already three reformatories for girls of 
this age convicted of misdemeanors; no rea- 
sonable explanation is offered for this generosity 
in the matter of reformatories for girls. It 
certainly requires explaining, as there are ten 
times as many boys convicted of crimes in this 
state as girlsand women. At the present time 
the penitentiary or the jail, neither one of 
which is a reformatory, is the only place to 
which boys who commit petty offences can be 
sent. In one year nearly one thousand two 
hundred boys, all of them minors, were sent to 
jail, and after a short incarceration they were 
sent back to the world, branded as convicts, 
nothing having been done to persuade them or 
train them to a better life. As an editorial 
writer has said most truly, ‘*the work of re- 
forming a misdemeanant is certainly more 
hopeful than the work of reforming a felon, 
and it is equally important.*’ It is, indeed, 
full time that a State Reformatery for boys 
was established. 
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PEPITA’S TEST 


BY J. BENEDICT CUNNINGHAM 


Iss English was interested. It had not 
M occurred to her that some gypsies 
must be young and that a tew of 
them might be delightful. She was so 
charmed with this bewitching little specimen 
that she took pains to make as good an im- 
pression upon Pepita as Pepita had made upon 
her. 

To tell the fortune, Pepita assumed a wise 
air and advanced mysteriously into the recesses 
of a half-darkened tent, where the light sifted 
through many gorgeous hangings. Here she 
seated herself beside Miss English and 
studied her hand and looked into her eyes and 
nodded knowingly. 

‘¢ The beautiful lady is very great. She is 
the enchantress. She is the wonderful actress 
and makes the people laughandcry. But she 
does not like the life and she thinks of some- 
thing else and says to herself that she will stop 
some day. She is all alone in the great world 
and needs some one to love her always. 

“The young men, they want her to stop 
sume day and marry them, but she thinks she 
has not yet great love enough. But three 
young men she likes so dearly, she has been 
thinking that she can love them, because they 
are good and splendid. Now she does not 
know which can be the best for her heart— and 
she comes to Pepita, who will tell her what to 
do.” 

‘*« Who told you all these things ?”’ calmly 
inquires Miss English, who is not supersti- 
tious. 

«« The stars,’” solemnly declares Pepita. 

‘*You would not, for instance, consider 
any of the men in question to be stars? ”’ 

Pepita, who understands this insinuation 
perfectly, shows her beautiful white teeth and 
shakes her head emphatically. 

‘*Has one of them come here to have his 
fortune told ?”’ 

‘*They have not come,’’ says Pepita, 
‘¢and they have not seen me anywhere at all, 
but I have seen them.’’ 

Miss English’s eyes suddenly begin to 
change and sparkle. She carelessly dangles 
into view an exquisite chain-purse, through 
which some gold pieces are gleaming. 

‘« Pepita,’’ she says, ‘*I see that you are 
as wise as you are beautiful. You can dis- 
cover secrets; and for me, I feel sure, you can 
keep them. Let us pretend, just for our 
amusement, that I do care for those three men 
very much, and that I should be glad to learn 
certain facts regarding them. is you said, 1 
am all alone in the world. Suppose that they 
should come here to have you tell their 
fortunes ?”” 

Pepita leans forward intently and her eyes 
glow with delight. Miss English remains for 
an hour and the two have an entertaining little 
talk. 

Some days later a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance is shown into the tent of many hang- 
ings. Pepita traces the lines on his hand, and 
gazes into his eyes and looks wise and charm- 


ing. Then she shakes her head in perplexity, 


and puts her hand to her brow that she may 
think. 

The man shows no impatience. 
she asks : 

«« Will the gentleman pardon Pepita if she 
tells him that he is in love ?*’ 

«« Pepita, I am sure, tells the truth always,’ 


Finally, 


, 








replies he, ‘‘and that is what one should 
desire.”” 

‘¢ She is beautiful and splendid,’’ continues 
Pepita, ‘‘ but deceiving, wicked.”’ 

She pauses, pointedly, for some contra- 
diction. 

*¢ Some think her not good,”’ he says, pres- 
ently, ‘* because she loves life, and is impul- 
sive ; but her heart is gold.” 

Pepita has taken his hand again, and now 
she heaves a tremulous little sigh, and looks up 
into his eyes. 

‘¢ You are loved,’’ says she, ‘*‘ more dearly 
than you love, but not by her you love.” 

The man gives no sign. 

‘Oh, sir,”’ the girl says woefully,’’ and her 
soft hair brushes his hand, ‘‘ you have been 
watched so often, and loved so dearly by one 
you have scarcely seen. She is so far beneath 
you, you would never notice her, and her heart 
is—breaking.”” 

Pepita begins to sob. 

The girl is so sweet and unsophisticated that 
he looks at her with quick sympathy. 

‘* You mean— ?’’ he questions. 

Still clasping his hand, she bows her head 
upon it and throws herself upon the floor beside 
him. 

‘« Pepita loves you,”’ she sobs. 

The man leans forward, and places his left 
hand over hers. 

‘*If you really care so much, dear,’’ he 
says, ‘* you will appreciate what my love must 
be. You will understand that it is for only 
the one woman, and that if she refuse it my life 
will be empty, and my heart will be broken. 
I shall become just a crusty, disagreeable old 
bachelor, whom you will despise. You are very 
young, and you will easily forget this fancy. 
You will have many lovers, and be as natural 
and happy as a bird.”” 

‘*T love you,”’ says Pepita, disconsolately. 

‘*I have loved as you love now, dear,”” he 
goes on, and at these words Pepita springs to 
her feet. 

«« But that is all past. Some day you will 
have a love that is stronger and deeper, if less 
passionate, and that will be the love which time 
and trouble can never change. That will be 
the love which makes you happy always, or 
leaves you lonely forever.”’ 

Pepita suddenly hides her face, because she 
feels the limits of her abilities before this man. 
Her heart is beating painfully, and she has 
grown pale. 

‘‘ There is no one like you in the world,”’ 
she says, softly. 

He rises to go. She looks at him beseechingly. 

‘«Kiss me good-bye,’’ she pleads, in a 
whisper. 

His face lights up, and he gives Pepita a 
smile that makes her think she has never seen 
his equal. 

«<I will do better than that,’” says he, look- 
ing at her, affectionately; ‘‘I will leave you 
my blessing for all time.’* 

He puts his hand upon her head, and says 
something in a foreign tongue. 

‘« That,”’ he adds, ‘‘insures the coming of 
a time when you will ever consider the happi- 
ness of one other before your own. And you 
will know how beautiful is life.” 

Half an hour after this, Pepita is telling the 
fortune of the handsomest young man that has 
ever come to that camp. He notices her 
beauty and grace immediately, and during the 
thoughtful and solemn silence he enjoys watch- 
ing her captivating ways. 
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*« Will the gentleman pardon Pepita if she 
tells him that he is in love?” 

His eyes brighten and there is a smile in 
them as he looks at her. ‘* Yes, I am in 
love,’’ says he. 

‘« She is beautiful and splendid, but deceiv- 
ing, wicked."” 

He smiles more perceptibly, and his eyes 
flash. ‘*I should love her if she were the 
devil,’’ he remarks. 

** You are loved by another. 
for a response. 

The man folds his arms and looks across at 
the pale flood of light that falls on the gold 
and purple hangings. 

‘*But not by her you love.’’ 
silence ensues. 

Pepita takes his hand and leans over it. 
«Oh, sir,’’ she says, tremulously, ‘the other 
one, you do not know her.”’ 

He gives a low whistle. ‘* Don't I?*’ 
His tone encourages her to continue. 

**You have seen her once, but she has 
watched you always.’’ He becomes inter- 
ested and her voice grows more woeful. 

«She is so far beneath you, you would not 
think of her, but her heart is—breaking.*’ 
Still holding his hand, Pepita sinks upon the 
floor beside him and begins to sob. 

The man’s brows contract as he looks down 
at this captivating creature, and he gently tries 
to disengage his hand. 

Pepita clings to his hand and hides her face 
upon it. ‘ You hate mie,” she says painfully. 

‘« Pepita,’” he says gravely, ‘‘ you are beau- 
tiful, and I love every beautiful woman that 
comes near me. It is wrong, I suppose, but 
that is my nature and I cannot change it.”’ 

Pepita waits for further information. 

‘*But now,’’ he goes on, ‘*there is one 
whom I love more than all the rest together, 
and I intend to think of no one else.”” 

He moves as if to rise. For a moment 
Pepita tries to detain him; then she springs to 
her feet. 

‘* Kiss me !*’ she commands impulsively. 

He laughs a little—the laugh of a strong 
man who has confidence in his strength. He 
picks her up as though she were a child and 
kisses her lips. This is not quite what Pepita 
expected. She blushes furiously and strug- 
gles in his arms. 

«If things ever go wrong with you,’” says 
he, setting her on her feet again and looking 
at her laughingly, ‘‘send to my wife. She 
has the best heart in the world.** 

Later in the afternoon a powerfully built 
young man with splendid head and shoulders 
enters the tent. He moves with that ease 
which indicates the highest athletic training, 
and he remains standing, giving Pepita an 
impression that he expects the whole for- 
tune to be told in about a minute, that he 
may be rid of it and go,about something impor- 
tant. 

Pepita treats him to a heavenly glance trom 
under her waving locks. Perhaps his eyes 
have not become accustomed to the faint light, 
for he pays no particular attention to her, but 
seats himself at her request. 

The young woman intends to be noticed. 
She is even longer than usual over the prelimi- 
naries. It occurs to her that he has the most 
beautiful eyes she has ever seen. She con- 
tinues to gaze in them until he says: ‘* Well ?** 
in a deep voice that shows a shade of im- 
patience. 

Pepita looks troubled. 
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man pardon Pepita if she tells him that he is in 
love ?”” 

‘*You are safe to tell most any fellow 
that,’ he replies with blunt good humor. 

‘« She is beautiful and splendid, but deceiv- 
ing, wicked.** The pause which follows this 
announcement is unproductive of results. ‘« She 
is deceiving you terribly,’’ says Pepita insis- 
tently. During a second pause the young 
man looks rather pleased, but as he remains 
silent, she is forced to continue. 

**You are loved by another.’ 
futile pause. 

*« But not by her you love.*’ Pepita tosses 
her head and looks very charming and glances 
at him as if expecting a reply. He looks 
patient and says nothing. 

‘‘The other one, you have seen her only 
once, but she has watched you always. She 
loves you, she loves you, she loves you!" 
Pepita is determined to arouse his interest. 
She makes this emphatic and looks at him 
with beseeching, beautiful, distracted eyes. He 
appears slightly surprised and amused. 

Pepita keeps tight hold of his hand and her 
voice begins to tremble piteously. ‘* She is so 
far beneath you, you would not think of her, 
but her heart is—breaking.’’ She throws her- 
self down in abandonment of love and grief 
and rests her cheek against his palm. 

He waits for her to move, but she only holds 
his hand more firmly. 

‘*You don’t know what you are doing, 
dear little woman,*’ he says gently. 

‘<I love you,’” she moans. 

*¢ You really cannot be very deeply in love 
with me,”’ he says practically. 

‘« Every day I have watched you,” sighs 
she. ‘I am mis—er—able.”” 

‘*I think that you are shamming. Here is 
money, if that is what you want.’’ With his 
free hand he produces a bank note. 

It is difficult to convince this young man, 
but it must be done and Pepita rises to the 
occasion. She seizes the note like a wild 
creature and tears it to bits. Then she gives 
him an indignant glance, recaptures his hand 
and rests her cheek against it. 

He leans forward and looks down at her. 

‘* Pepita,’* he begins, ‘* you have just said 
that I love another woman. Thatistrue. I 
have never loved any one but her, and while 
she lives I never can.” 

Pepita hides her face and seems about to 
weep. 

“You must forget me,”’ says he. ‘It will 
be easier than you think. You must marry 
some sound, solid man, who will be true to 
you. Then you will have children that are 
strong like him and beautiful like you, and you 
will both be happy.”” 

‘I love you,”” she repeats defiantly. 

‘You will love your husband a hundred 
times as much. If he is a man he will teach 
you to love him so that you can think of no 
one else.’ He gently disengages his hand. 

She looks up at him disconsolately. ‘* Kiss 
me before you go,’* she pleads sorrowfully. 

The young man knows what love is, and his 
eyes soften as he looks at her. 

«* Pepita,’’ he says, ‘if I tell you something 
that you ought to know; if I give you a little 
advice will you try to remember ?”* 

‘* Pepita will never forget,’’ says she. 

He takes both her hands in his and begins 
talking to her very earnestly. Pepita forgets 
that his eyes are beautiful, because she is afraid 
to meet them. Her heart hangs lower and 


, 
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lower as he goes on. Noone has ever spoken 
to her in this way. Tears start to her eyes. 
When he has finished she cannot speak. He 
presses her hands in parting. ‘If you need a 
friend, little one, you will send me word. I 
will not forget you, Pepita.’” Pepita does not 
reply, because she is really weeping 

When he has left the real Pepita hurries 
over from an adjacent tent and assists the false 
Pepita to doff her numerous disguises. Miss 
English is silent, and Pepita, who is a little 
lady, refrains from asking questions. 

Suddenly Miss English begins to laugh so 
gaily that the girl does likewise. 

‘¢I wish there were three of me,*" declares 
Miss English emphatically. 

‘Were they so nice ?’’ Pepita ventures to 
inquire. 

‘«They were splendid and I liked my 
part.”” 

Pepita is disappointed. 
alike ?*’ she asks. 

Miss English looks at her with shining eyes. 
‘« Not quite,’ she says merrily, ‘not quite. 
There were some trifling differences—and you, 
Pepita, shall come to the wedding.’ 


‘«Were they all 
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ANALYSIS OF NEW DESIGNS IN SILK AND 
WOOLEN FABRICS—-FOUR EXQUISITE GOWNS 
——A RAGLAN OF DISTINCTION——-WHITE 
PANNE SHAWL FOR’ EVENING 
WRAP——-HATS GALORE— 

LOUIS XV COURT-COATS FOR VISITING—-NEW 
FINISH FOR UNDERSLEEVES TABLIER— 
EFFECTS TO BE MODISH NEXT SEASON 
—SOME DRESS OCCASION WEAVES 


T is clear that the reign of tinsel is to ex- 
tend into spring and summer creations, 
and that some daring combinations await 

us, but executed with such consummate good 
taste, beit understood, that there shall not be 
the least shock to one’s taste. There is much 
to admire as the new modes are shown in the 
way of gown fabrics, and the discerning eye 
notes the trend of preserving the surface effects 
of crépe de chine, on materials, that even if 
not quite the same weave would last season 
have had an entirely flat surface. That silk 
and wool mixtures are to be the smart wear, 
one sees at a glance, and that under forty-six 
inches in width they do not come, is evident 
by the prices asked. Designs are large, and 
arabesque scrolls are combined with leaves or 
flowers in one tone. Often is this executed in 
white, as we see it in the different kinds of 
new silks still a modish movement. In the 
same way are two and sometimes three shades 
of one color combined in a design. There is 
always, however, a certain preparation of silks 
in regular small designs intermingled as a 
whole, or standing out in spaces, either in one 
color or multi-colored, and often combined 
with white or pale neutral tints. A new bro- 
cade design of beautiful silk quality runs upon 
a series of modish colors for foundation, over 
which is a mottled effect of surface in a white 
misty design; while over this again spreads a 
large pronounced design of heavier white satin 
weaving, suggesting the entanglement of a 
heavy rope vine stem in loops, holding 
here and there a disc-like flower. 
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Less conspicuous are those fine silks having 
satin-dotted surfaces in every well-known 
shade, silks fit for street wear and sure to be 
becoming, and suitable for spring functions of 


all kinds. It is delightful to meet voiles and 
baréges again after the pleasant experiences of 
the past summer, and to welcome newer weav- 
ings in silk and wool with crépe surfaces or 
finish. But instead of the canvas cloth of last 
year, which did us such good service, some- 
thing on the same order of weaving, but in tex- 
ture more fluffy and showing its wooliness, yet 
far more loosely woven as to mesh, is conse- 
quently more sheer and lighter in weight al- 
ways of greatest advantage. 


WHITE SELF-TRIMMED BAREGE 


Four exquisite gowns for Palm Beach, now 
en route, deserve to be noted here as the smart 
models of a well-known faiseuse. A white 
barége drew forth many exclamations of pride 
as the wearer opened the box for inspection 
before packing. Made over white taffeta, the 
skirt below the knee had a graceful design 
carried out entirely with barége ruchings. 
Below it were several narrow flounces filling 
out the demi-traine, gathered ones al:o trim- 
med with narrower ruchings. Round was the 
bébé bodice with a décolletage of double 
berthas, ruched in a design of suitable har- 
mony, the effect of which, on the figure, was 
entrancing. The belt and sash ribbon were of 
silver gauze. A half chemisette guimpe of 
fine Renaissance lace fitted the shoulders by 
means of narrow silver gauze ribbons; drawn 
through lace beadings to the barége sleeves, 
which ended above the elbows, were lace tops, 
and silver ribbons were the bottom finish. 

Boxed up to accompany the suite of gowns 
these included were several garlands of flow- 
ers, choux of panne and tulle, together with 
silver and gold roses, single roses both for 
corsage and wearing in the hair. 


BLUE NET AND SILVER GAUZE 


Lovely beyond words was a pale blue net 
gown, its skirt having two deep flounces, the 
upper one from belt falling below the knee, 
and both plissé. On the edge of both was a 
fringe of silver gauze ribbons looped most 
gracefully for that purpose. The corsage was 
décolleté and plissé¢ also, but draped at the 
décolletage with blue tulle, so as to strap the 
shoulders with half-wreaths of white button 
roses. Long trails of the same roses fell from 
the belt in front in irregular lengths. 

The third gown was a voile in petunia-pink, 
its skirt shirred at the top in three rows, then 
falling into a sweeping fullness about the feet 
over a pink taffeta skirt. The bodice was 
slightly blouse and round, with décolletage 
draped with a straight fichu of white mousseline 
de soie as a flounce, with bottom edge incrusted 
with maline lace, and a separate top drapery 
bowed up in front. There was maline lace 
for high chemisette, and for close-fitting sleeves 
to elbow, also flouncings of white mousseline 
to match fichu. A long mousseline sash was 
looped in the middle of the back with a deep 
insetting of maline lace finishing each end. 


YELLOW CREPE DE CHINE AND CLUNY LACE 


Last, a pale yellow crépe de chine gown 
inset upon the skirt with two bands of fine 
Cluny lace, the bottom of the skirt cut out into 
large scallops and ruched twice with yellow 
liberty gauze ; this followed by two plissés 


(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 119) 

of the same gauze. The fourth charming 
creation was this, intended for a dinner gown. 
The top of this skirt formed a corselet, and 
was worn over a Cluny bodice with elbow 
sleeves. A very short crépe boléro embroi- 
dered solidly in pale grays, white, yellow and 
faint mauve, fitted the décolletage in a low 
line, leaving room above for a smart Cluny 
décolletage finished with a design in pinkish 
mauve stone embroidery. A band of this 
same work passed over each shoulder, and a 
bunch of violets was fastened on the left of 
corsage. An ideal combination, and most 
fascinating in its result. | 


WHITE PANNE SHAWL 


Smart, too, was the white panne shawl-wrap 
lined with white satin, to be packed off also. 
Upon an invisible yoke were the front and 
back side-plaited drapery attached in points 
with long Oriental sleeve drapery as well. 
There was an empiécement of elaborate design, 
giving great width to the shoulders, but much 
shorter in the back, then ended in front with 
long narrow stoles. This was of silver cloth 
embroidered in pearls of many sizes, and shad- 
ing into grays from the purest of white. A 
half-high straight collarband, part of the stole, 
in fact, was around the neck, bordered with 
white marabout, while at the end of each stole 
were bunches of marabout as fringe ends. 


SILVER-EMBROIDERED WHITE CLOTH RAGLAN 


Equally smart and ready for all evening 
occasions was a long loose raglan of fancy 
white cloth embroidered all over with a gold 
thread spot the size of wafers used on legal 
papers. In the back this garment was exceed- 
ingly long, but by rounding up at the sides 
made it possible to get a grasp upon one’s skirt 
drapering in stepping out to a carriage. Very 
wide and long were the sleeves hanging in a 
loose haggy fullness at the sides, with their 
wide wristbands of gold galloon. Each sleeve 
was looped up at the bend of the arm with the 
galloon and a gold frog. Short boléro effect 
was carried out with broad gold galloons, the 
same galloons defining the high collar, which 
was lined with ruchings of white mousseline. 
The lining was of white silk and satin in stripes 
throughout. Both of these wraps were im- 
mensely chic, and the latest models to be 
found. 

As for hats, there were two boxes full, but 
an impossibility to describe them all. How- 
ever, one of the smartest in crimson velvet had 
its broad flat crown overlaid by seemingly a 
velvet Marguerite—each petal separately 
formed in row upon row, and. on onerside,-the 
left, where the brim was slightly tilted was a 
large and beautiful Paul Veron rose. Hats 
with black plumes and gray, with box-crowns 
and melon-crowns, and no crowns at all— 
plateaux. Toque of silver gauze wrapped in 
black tulle, crowned with rose foliage and 
turned up at the side with exquisite pink roses. 
Pale blue tulle hat low and broad, its brim 
edged with pale pink button roses closely 
packed together, and a double wreath of the 
same roses about the crown, then wrapped ina 
cloud of white tulle, was enchanting. White 
felt hats, wide of brim, bent up artistically, 
were trimmed with chic bows of velvet ribbon, 
one in black, the other in white. We seem 
to be reaching out to Riviera toilettes at some 
of our southern resorts. When one fixed 


spot shall be taken up in winter, as Newport 
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is in summer, then may we truly begin our 
rivalry of Monte Carlo in fine clothes. 


VISITING COATS—-BUCKLES— COIFFURES 


Louis xv court-coats are the smart wear for 
certain women at all times, but just now they 
are very much a la mode. These long basque 
coats are also grand chic in velvet, matching 
skirts in black or medium shades, and denote 
the winter visiting style of dressing. The 
correct court-coat in velvet is a garment apart, 
and requires around the bottom of the basque 
and on the edge of fronts a vine of gold and 
silver embroidery. The fronts are open, and 
have a white satin vest appended. These long 
vests are in street models very often elimi- 
nated and the fronts made double-breasted ; 
especially is this the case when fur trimmings 
are used. But the velvet visiting coat should 
have its vest, and that vest may be of white 
satin, or a shade like the velvet itself. Some 
ot the velvet Eton suits worn by the younger 
matrons in paying visits are exquisitely em- 
broidered with nickel and gun metal paillettes, 
with charming effects upon shades of gray 
velvets and certain greens. There is still no 
visible sign that fine paillettes are to be aban- 
doned, but everything large and showy of that 
order has no longer any place among smartly 
dressed women’s belongings. 

Buckles and agraffes, or large ornamental 
cloak clasps, are now of the greatest smartness 
if of ‘‘new art*’ conception and workman- 
ship. This is the lead also upon everything 
intended for day wear, in the way of personal 
ornamentation. We are constantly enchanted 
with the specimens offered for sale. The color- 
ing of the gold so wonderfully achieved is 
subject to the character of the design. Orchids, 
iris and Japan lilies are the motifs greatly 
admired as fastenings upon some evening 
cloaks and fur wraps of great elegance. 

As so many new fashions are started from 
the boards of French theatres it begins to look 
very serious when certain actresses renowned 
for their chic are no longer wearing their hair 
dressed on the top of their heads, but quite 
low. The hair, as previously mentioned, lies 
upon the forehead in large irregular waves, 
without a parting, and is well rounded out 
over the head by the same luxuriant locks, 
ending in a low coil, but not resting upon the 
nape of the neck in the least. This is now 
the smart genre of coiffure for evening dress, 
including that large single rose on the left side; 
those twin flowers at the sides of the head, the 
small wreaths or half-wreaths, or jeweled 
diadems across the top. To sum up, the 
general line of modish hairdressing must be 
carried out on low broad lines across the brow 
without any attempt to sharpen or raise the 
head line in the back to an elevation which 
will show in front. 


UNDERSLEEVES AND TABLIER EFFECTS 


A new departure in the finish of undersleeves 
at the wrist is a short gauntlet flaring over the 
hand instead of the straight wristband, which 
has been trying. When the gauntlet is not 
used a deep frill of lace falls over the hand. 
Both styles are graceful. It may be expected 
that in the coming season when our spring 
gowns are ordered we shall find ourselves wear- 
ing much larger white undersleeves, and de- 
pending them from elbow sleeves instead of 
protruding as they now do from three-quarter 
sleeve lengths, if not something longer. A 
charmingly pretty fashion will this be through- 
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out the summer as well, giving such a fresh 
daintiness to our appearance. One runs very 
little risk in this anticipation, as the mode itself 
is so new. Tablier fronts are also likely to be 
further exploited, which is good news as they 
are such an advantage to gowns which can be 
generously trimmed with laces. 

Materials which do not need washing, one 
would be safe in stating, are the very ones, 
for the jupe corselet model where the skirt is 
carried up into such charming lines upon the 
waist, giving hight, slenderness and grace. 
The motive for trimming such skirts is confined 
to the sides, in front, in that charming irregu- 
larity which modishly prevails, destroying all 
stiffness and monotony. Wherever from ex- 
cessive slenderness the figure lacks needed 
symmetry for this model, a smart compromise 
has been recently seen, in a pale flesh pink 
crépe de chine. The skirt, long and full, was 
gathered in the back and sides, leaving a wide 
plain front. Only the widest materials can 
carry out this model, as no seams should be 
seen in the front of this skirt, and the breadth 
there is measured from the neck down, for 
this reason—the fronts of the bodice are cut 
from it, leaving a low bib piece attached in the 
middle, which suggests part of corselet upon 
the front waist line. This bit comes in for 
any pretty trimming or ornamentation, and it 
gives much distinction to the bodice. It must 
be mentioned, that a high belt binds in the 
figure, and its ends are slipped under this bib. 
The effect is admirable. 





GLIMPSES 


Now— 


Is the time to visit the Fifth Avenue mil- 
liners, tailors and gown-makers for the pur- 
chase of ‘*left overs’’ declined earlier in the 
season, perhaps because of the high prices 
asked, but now to be had at no price at all 
comparatively ; that is, with regard to real 
value. A judicious investment of $100 at 
this season goes very far in smart things to 
wear. But only the woman experienced in 
such things ever carries off a prize. 


SomME— 


Of the new dress lawns are extremely wide 
and among the prettiest are those having a 
single pansy, quite stemless, with its upturned 
face scattered over equal spaces upon a field 
of pure white. The yard prices increase with 
the added width, naturally. Colored slip ef- 
fects are again to be studied with all manner 
of sheer materials for gowns. In fact, the 
choicest spring and summer fabrics are all 
very wide, and correspondingly expensive, 
whether in foulard, silk and wool or cotton. 


THERE— 


Are three real laces which the smartest 
women keep individualized under all circum- 
stances, namely, Chantilly, Cluny and guipure 
in black and white. It makes a world of dif- 
ference in the effect produced by the two latter 
especially, as the softness and color combined 
are an admirable set off to the complexion and 
figure. 


THaT— 


Observation discloses that some of the love- 
liest ball-gown bodices are untrimmed by any 
extra garniture. Such a cachet, however, de- 
pends for fine results upon the exquisite beauty 

















of the bodice itself, and whatever it is composed 
of, and upon the choice selection of the wear- 
er’s jewels, and how she trims her corsage 
with them. The ensemble must be far re- 
moved from a suggestion that the jewel-box has 
been emptied. In fact such jewel shows are 
rigidly tabooed. One superlatively fine jeweled 
ornament on a bodice is the acme of chic, but 
it must defy all criticism. 


SomME— 


Of the gold and silver empiécements for 
ball-gown bodices are in workmanship and 
design exceeding fine creations, and resemble 


the skill of gold-smithing craftsmanship rather 
than hand embroidery. There is in this case 
seldom any other tint of gold or silver upon 
the gown, but the charm only of vapory tulle, 
crépe or mousseline and lace, by the very many 
yards in quantity. 
Co1FFURES— 

Of small flower wreaths, posed diadem 
fashion are far more becoming to most heads 


than the poetic wreath which is only wearable 
when the head and face are of classic beauty. 
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Small wreaths for opera nights have succeeded 
to a charm as all single or clustered flowers 
have. 












W HaT— 


A fad Venetian bead chains are having, and 
how reaily charming are the mingling of col- 
ors, the orange-blue, black, white, green, etc. 
Turquoise in matrix and turquoise studded with 
gold serve for two-thirds of the chains and 
brooches the young contingent now wear. Vene- 
tian and Neapolitan coral and turquoise-blue 
beads are delighting school girls’ hearts, and if 
ever there is a time one has a complexion which 
can withstand that vividness of tone it is in 
one’s ** teens.”” 


BEwaRE— 


Of a certain brilliant cerise red for evening 
wear. It gives a ghostly pallor to the wearer 
nine times out of ten, it breaks up the harmony 
of other gowns round a dinner table generally, 
or destroys the floral table decorations, and 
often plays havoc with the interior furnishings. 
An all-red gown of this hue is the terror of 
any entertainment where it happens to exploit 
itself. It is at its best when neighbored among 
the men’s black dress suits. 
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THaT— 


Manufacturers in their successful weavings 
of silk and wool fabrics, have cunningly kept 
up the use of extravagant summer gown mate- 
rials. True, the width is sometimes a com- 
pensation, but not always, as the thirty four- 
inch widths keep up high prices. So it is in 
real silk and linen mixtures. Not the mercer- 
ized, which have no silk in them whatever, but 
are given a silk outward finish. Cotton gren- 
adines, mercerized, are exceedingly pretty for 
inexpensive afternoon frocks. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE PAGE II 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


WIDE BELTS AND BEAUTIFUL CLASPS—BATISTE 


ROBES—REVIVAL OF CORAL——HANDSOME 


CHAIN OF IT FOR $25 — RFALLY 


BEAUTIFUL BARRETTES——PRETT\, 


RARE, AND DECORATIVE 


FLORAL SPRAYS 


A Lthough the variety of fancy belts al- 


ready displayed is legion, each week 

for some time to come will bring to 
the market new and chaiming examples of 
these indispensable dress accessories. Among 
the favorites now on view are antique designs 
in dull metal, opaque stones, or curious novelties, 
such as a French gilt buckle ornamented with 
an Egyptian subject done in painted leather, and 
cut out after being placed on the metal. The 
colors are most decorative in their dull, har- 
monizing hues. This seemingly antique bit 
may be possessed for $5. The craze for an- 
tique models and finish extends through the 
whole line of jewelry, and brings out, as a re- 
sult, many designs of wonderful beauty. Belts 
of black or gold silk elastic, four inches or more 
in width, are among the novelties bearing the 
hall mark of Parisian approval. These are 
usually fastened with buckles nearly as large as 
a breast-plate. They are smart and very be- 
coming to slender figures, as they fit snugly and 
accentuate the graceful curve of the waist. To 
preserve the long lines so much admired they 
must be pulled far down in front, and fastened 
there securely. Sketch No. 4 shows one of 
the most attractive of these girdles, made of 
broad gold elastic, and fastened with a buckle of 
great beauty. This is made of black velvet 
upon which is set an elaborate pattern in cut 
steel. A lovely border of laurel wreaths 1s at 
the top and bottom, and this sweeps up into a 
broader leaf design, which encircles the eagle of 
the Empire, also done in cut steel. Not the 
least of the attractions of this girdle is the odd 
and effective combination of gold, steel, and 
black velvet. 

Another similar belt has a buckle of longer 
and less irregular outline studded with cabuchon 
cut steel surrounding three eagles, the centre 
one being larger than the other. Around -these 
are tiny starsin steel. The belt itself is of the 
same firmly woven gold elastic. Price $17.75. 
On much the same model, and far less expen- 
sive, is the girdle seen in sketch No. 5, which 
may be bought for $9.50. There isa buckle 
of handsome steel thickly set with oval turquoise 
and a corresponding slide directly in the back, 
The belt can be had either in gold or black 
elastic. Set with pink stones this model is sel- 
ling for $7.50. 

Handsomest of all these extremely broad belts 
is one of cloth of gold, laid in folds and fasten- 
ing with a buckle almost as large as a breast- 
plate, of elephant leather, upon which is set an 
elaborate pattern of green enamel leaves and 
gold daisies outlined with tiny sparks of steel, 
and bordered with the same. The shape of the 
buckle is decorative and novel. Superimposed 
decoration is a fad of the moment, and this set- 
ting of one material or metal on another, 
although rather suggesting piling Pelion on 
Ossa in some cases occasionally strikes an origi- 
nal note of great beauty. 

Belts of fancy gold elastic an inch and a half 
wide, closing with a sterling silver gilt buckle 
in antique design and Indian gold finish set with 
two large and brilliant imitation topaz are only 
$8 75; they will undoubtedly be much admired. 
Heavy flower buckles of silver-gilt in rose gold 
finish, mounted on gold galloon cost $4 25. 

The buckle and belt shown in sketch No. 6 
is a charming novelty, suggested by the 
L’Aiglon, which has brought into prominence 
everything belonging to the Napoleonic period, 
and caused a revival of its fashions. The belt, 
which is very wide, is made of elastic in either 
black or gold; the equally broad buckles are 
framed in bronze and ornamented with wreaths 
and the imperial eagles of the splendor of the 
court of Napoleon. Price $15.25 Another 


style of belt, also suggestive of the Empire, is 





extremely narrow (measuring not quite an inch), 
and fastens with twin clasps of laurel wreaths in 
sterling silver-gilt, set between with a real South 
American scarab. The belt shown in sketch 
No. 7, in contrast to these, is of new art 
design, and has clasps of beetles in antique 
bronze and gilt finish mounted on a gold gal- 
loon belt, and costs only $2.95. 

Embroidered batiste fabrics are more beauti- 
ful than ever this season, and in soft pale biscuit 





color they are sure to be ultra chic. The key- 
note of the robe dresses in this lovely material is 
the simplicity of line. There are no complex 
nor involved touches—only the sheerest and 
finest of materials and most exquisite embroidery 
are evident. These combined in some simple 
fashion give the effect of great refinement in 
style. It is predicted that it is to be a filmy 
season, and present indications point that way, 
as no extravagance of incrustation of material 
seems too great, and the smart touch has 
stamped its own on transparencies and sheerness. 
A veritable gem is the little robe shown in 
sketch 1. It can be had in fine linen batiste in 
either blue or biscuit color embroidered in white. 
From the band to below the knees the skirt 
which is laid in fine tucks is embroidered with a 
imple dot ; below this it is allowed to falls 


loose, being finished at the bottom with em- 
broidered points, between which fan-shaped 
plaitings ot embroidered batiste are inserted. To 
give a just idea of the beautiful embroidery at 
the bottom of the skirt is nearly impossible ; it 
must be ‘seen to get an adequate idea of its 
beauty. The elaborate work is in the design of 
iris, whose long graceful stems and leaves extend 
upward for some twelve inches. Sufficient 
quantities of material and embroidery for the 








and at the same time carrying cut a soft and 
lace-like harmony. This flounce is headed by 
a deep band of very open embroidery. The 
bodice matesial carries out the motif of the 
skirt in an all-over pattern, and is accompanied 
by a quantity of the insertion. An example of 
the possibilities in fashioning this little robe js 
shown in the sketch. Price, $37.50. Should 
you prefer a contrasting note of color, there is a 
beautiful model, also elatorately cmbroidered, in 











bodice come with the robe, which can be made 
as in the illustration or in any manner better 


suited to individual taste and figure. In any 
case it could hardly fail to make a charming 
costume for a garden party or for any ceremoni- 
ous day entertainment in summer; it can be 
bought for $55. 

Less expensive is the robe seen in sketch No. 
2, which is also embroidered batiste but of 
entirely different design. In this instance the 
skirt, which is cut circular, is fimshed by a 
deep flounce, shaped up as it nears the middle 
of the back. This is ornamented with a quaint 
and attractive open embroidery, resembling 
the old-fashioned English hand-work, which 
has been partially revived this winter. The de- 
sign graduates in size, the larger placed at the 
bottom pretti y emphasizing the perpendicular 
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an open design which is outlined with black. 
This*may be had either in blue or white. 

Plain batiste can be bought by the yard, 
forty-five inches wide, for 75 cents; and the 
most exquisite all-over designs are selling from 
$1 50 upwards. Among the most notable of 
these is a very open pattern, resembling cart 
wheels in sheer batiste embroidered in outline, 
enclosing and separated by dainty batiste lace. 
This is twenty inches wide and costs $3.89 4 
yard. Should you prefer stripes, there is an 
equally lovely piece, combining a delicate and 
web-like lace with irregular edge and embroid- 
ered batiste in which is inset dainty designs of 
lace-like openwork. The price is $3.75 a yard. 
For $1.75 an all-over open pattern in rose-leaf 
design can be bought, and flouncing of batiste 
comes at $1.98, finished with a deep edge of 
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lovely embroidery and lace. There are inser- 
tions to match each of these patterns; also are 
there numbers of beautiful pieces in pure white, 
such as an all over batiste in Irish lace design 
tor $3 25, which is extremely lovely. 

In sketch No. 3 a charming little model is 
seen, made from a robe of batiste which can be 
bought for $35.50. The skirt, forty-five 
inches long all around, is cut on the straight to 
allow for tucking, which is to be one of the 
favorite models next summer. This allows for 
a pretty figure line as well as for the desirable 
frou-frou about the feet, for the tucks are to be 
let out some ten or twelve inches above the 
bottom of the skirt. For the bodice shown in 
the sketch several yards of batiste inSertion 
would have to be purchased. This can be 
bought for $1.29 a yard in two and a half 
inches in width, and it is a great addition to 
the general effect. Gowns of this order are 
simple and refined in mode, the materials used 
being distinguished by dainty sheerness and 
beauty of texture. 

Tiny ruchings of liberty silk in all the deli- 
cate shades cost only 20 cents a yard, and they 
are much used for the latticework designs 
which are a noticeable feature of evening dress 
trimmings. I must call attention to the re- 
vival of the taste for coral which so well 
deserves commendation, its beautiful pale 
color harmonizing so well with the pastel 
shades in fashion. It will probably never be 
quite restored to its former vogue as earrings or 
pins, but there are some distractingly lovely 
chains of coral beads separated by simulated 
pearls and fastening with a golden clasp which 
would make a lovely finish for the costume of 
a young matron or a maiden. Such a neck- 
lace of sufficient length to hang low over the 
d:colletage costs $25 It is made of the finest 
possible coral and of fish-skin pearls, so perfect 
in their construction as to defy detection from 
all but the trained eye of an expert on close in- 
spection. 

A dog collar composed of eleven rows of 
pink coral with barrettes of manufactured dia- 
monds is charming around the neck and be- 
coming as well, 

Gold barrettes for the hair, three inches 
long, shaped in curving scrolls, set in the 
centre with wonderfully imitated pearls, are not 
to be surpassed in smartness of design and fine 
workmanship, ‘These are not the cheap and 
tawdry articles so often connected in one’s 
mind with imitation jewelry; they are made 
from designs used for the very finest real stones 
and mounted with equal care. Price, $18. A 
unique and smart barrette of much the same 
pattern had diamonds and black pearls set in 
real gun metal and was marked $30. This 
little gem was made in Russia and is to the best 
of my knowledge unique in this country. 

Louis xvi basket designs are made of antique 
silver brooches and filled with tiny flowers made 
of imitation diamonds, rubies ard sapphires. 
These are lovely; price, $18. 

Wearing gloves with a painted spray of deli- 
cately colored flowers and leaves trailing from 
the shoulder to just below the elbow is a fad 
which has the stamp of Parisian approval. The 
color of the floral garniture of the gown should 
be carried out to give the proper effect. The 
paint colors used for this purpose are cleverly 
mixed, so that the heat of the arm does not af- 
fect them, and there is no danger of the paint- 
ing cracking. 

Apropos of floral decorations there are now 
offered in the shops, at reasonable prices, the 
loveliest sprays and garnitures ready to add their 
final touch of grace and color to a décolleté 
bodice. None of the season’s fashions have 
been more marked nor more decorative in effect 
than these additions of garlands and trailing 
vines on evening gowns, and the spring and 
summer will see no diminution in their use. 
If possible they will be even more lovely and 
effective than ever on frocks made of the airy 
and fragile materials appropriate for warm 
weather. 

Chiffen flowers are very attractive as a trim- 
ming for gowns of point d’esprit, and a charm- 
ing idea is carried out in quaint little wreaths of 
Empire design done in button roses, or in any 
other small flower, made even more fascinating 
by green chiffon for leaves and stem, these 
thickly powdered with crystal dewdrops. Surely 
nothing would give a fresher and a more girlish 
effect. White gardenias with silver leaves are 
most artistic, and silver and gold blossoms with 
velvet leaves in natural color are much in de- 


mand, Pink button roses, delicately shaded, 
can be bought tor 50 cents a bunch, although 
the chiffon ones mentioned above are decidedly 
more expensive. A dainty garniture of these 
sweet and unassuming little blossoms can be 
bought for $5 50. A spray extending from 
one shoulder to the other of crush pink roses, is 
particularly deserving of notice. It is caught 
up in the centre of the bodice by a graceful 
spray, giving rather the effect of an exquisitely 
formed and colored rosette. Price, $6.75. 
If desired this spray could be used to drape from 
shoulder to waist, but I should advise its being 
put to the use first suggested, as that is more 
unusual and better suited to the form in which 
it is fashioned. Most effective was a beautiful gar- 
land of giant black and white roses, with a long 
trailing vine of leaves. The flowers are the 
finest made, and the white roses, tinged to a 
delicate blush pink in the centre in the most 
bewitching fashion. Price, $8.75. 

For those who are clever with their fingers, 
and can fashion many of the simpler of 
the toilette accessories at home, it will be 
of interest to know that the tiny glitter- 
ing crystal which have been so profusely used 
to simulate dewdrops on artificial flowers can 
now be bought in the shops by the dozen. 
These can readily be affixed to flower leaves or 
whatever you will, as there is some patent kind 
of adhesive substance on the back which fastens 
them firmly into place. 

Among the latest things in French jewelry 
is hand-beaten gold. This idea has been used 
considerably for the ornamental corners of 
pocketbooks of an expensive variety, and 
another extravagant fancy of the hour is gold 
placed over silver and beaten into it in antique 
Roman designs. It is not often that anything 
of this kind is procurable for reasonable sums, 
but at present there are selling for $3.75 very 
smart card cases of black elephant skin beauti- 
fully finished with corners of silver into which 
pure gold is beaten in conventional designs with 
four corners ; an even handsomer case can be 
bought for $4.50. 

Large curved combs for the back of the hair 
in imitation tortoise shell set along the waved 
top with oval turquoise are $1.35 ; if decorated 
with a pretty flower design of French gilt, in 
which are set large turquoise are $2.75 each. 
These are among the most attractive of the 
moderate priced combs. ‘They can also be had 
in amber set with turquoise for $1.95. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CUSTOM OR HOME-MADE 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Here are times and seasons when 

I separate bodices have a greater sale 

than others, but never does the time 
come when there is not absorbing talk and ef- 
fort put forth by many women to supply them- 
selves with waists. Large though the variety 
carried by different shops, yet everyone can- 
not find either exact fits or materials and 
models that suit altogether her taste or fancy, 
or the means at her disposal. 

Remode'ling or renovating is out of the 
question usually, as so constant is the wear 
imposed that when a waist of this kind gives 
way it falls to pieces like the proverbial ‘* old 
shay.’’ Striped silks always make up becom- 
ingly in solid colors, in white or black and a 
pretty, suitable model with a new touch is 
this. Have the back flat but pouch the front 
slightly on the bias, the stripes verging 
towards the middle. Strap the middle with a 
plain taffeta of the same shade, and place small 
buttons in groups of threes so as to button 
through the strap or to simulate it. Insert a 
five-inch wide band of the same taffeta finely 
tucked from shoulder to belt on both sides of 
the front, and fit up the neck with an a:tached 
collarband of the same on cross tucks and of 
bodice, silk also in alternate bands with a 
cluster of buttons in front. Have two short 
tabs of plain taffeta with three buttons on the 
extreme end of each, on either side of the 
middle tront of the collar band and fasten these 
down obliquely on the tucked bands. Tight- 
fitting sleeves are to be of striped silk with 
wristband and button finish to match collar- 
band. 


BATISTE WAISTS 


Carry out this idea also with any striped white 
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percale by using chambray of the same shade 
as the colored stripe for the tucked bands, tabs, 
collar and wrist bands, With beige linens (to be, 
by the way, very much worn) trim this, model 
with plain white linen or embroidery in the parts 
where the chambray is used, and select round 
pearl buttons for ornamenting. For a dressy 
light shade of rose-pink, sky-blue, pink mauve 
or pale yellow batiste waist, tuck the material 
in fine groups with lace entredeux between, in 
sufficient quantity to reach below the bust both 
front and back, leaving the plain batiste to be 
drawn into the belt by some goring, so as to get 
rid of that surplus fullness produced by the tucks. 
When the batiste is fitted to the figure take a 
wide lace which shall cover this bottom plain 
part entirely, turn the border edge upwards, 
keep it almost plain across the ack with the 
slightest possible fullness at the centre of the 
belt perhaps but in front allow enough middle 
fullness to carry out the customary middle full- 
ness. Use the same batiste tucking with lace 
for the upper sleeve fitted to the arm, the tucks 
running crossways, and then add a transparent 
mitten sleeve below of the same wide lace. 
The collarband is to be of lace and tucking, 
and there is a transparent lace band down the 
front from neck to belt, this a flat entredeux. 
These waists may be worn with a low silk cor- 
set cover or a high one of the same batiste. 


TAFFETA BODICES 


Many of the new taffeta bodices are tucked 
only from neck to bust, the rest of the plain 
silk entering into the belt. Any slight change 
is always appreciated by those who are seeking a 
novelty and tired of old models. 

A batiste afternoon negligée in any of the 
pale shades, or in all white, is charming to a 
degree if made up on the lines of the ribbon 
and lace affairs for which such large sums are 
asked. Those who take pleasure in machine 
work and do it well need not hesitate to start 
one at once. The first requisite is a fitved 
princesse of Swiss muslin —as a guide to measure 
the batiste strips off by—and the lace ones also 
as well as to place them afterwards in proper 
connection. ‘These strips of batiste alternate 
with an entredeux of the same width about a 
two-inch lace. Ifthe Swiss model is marked 
with a pencil in vertical lines corresponding in 
width to lace and fabric, the matter will be 
greatly simplified. A large lace collar is a 
pretty finish to this princesse style, the neck of 
which should be quite demi-décollete. The 
sleeves are either long or of elbow lengths, at 
pleasure. 


BATISTE FOR LITTLE GIRL’S GOWNS 


Before leaving the subject of home stitching 
and batiste, a hint must be given of the pretti- 
ness of children’s summer afternoon batiste 
frocks in Empire style, now being made for 
several little maids of seven, eight, and nine 
years of age, both in pinks and blues, and all 
white. A very easy model to follow is merely 
a skirt gathered on to a short-waisted guimpe 
with a batiste sash, open elbow sleeves, and full 
white undersleeves confined at the wrist. Some 
tucks and lace form a cross-border above a wide 
skirt hem, the skirt touching the calf of the 
ieg, and showing off openwork stockings and 
low shoes. ‘This short guimpe is in fine tucks 


ot batiste and lace, lengthwise, and the sleeves | 


are similarly trimmed on the bottom. All the 
sashes and undersleeves are of white, the sash 
knotted with one short loop on the left side, so 
that one end shall be longer than the other. 
The gash is simply hemmed with an edging on 
the bottom of the hem, and is fully if not over 
eighteen inches in width, 


SMART MOURNING 


This year the mourning fabrics are as charm- 
ing as possible in the dressy movement which 
was so marked a feature one year ago, and 


which has revolutionized the old notions of that | 


kind of dress. The truth is, mourning garb is 
not in much favor, and it hangs on in many 
cases for conventional appearances alone. When 
it comes to leaving off all deep mourhing, and 
adopting black and white, which is so modish 
still, there is in reality no mourning dress about 
it, unless one takes great pains to express it by 
white lissé, white crépe of footing, and tulle. 
The mourning grenadines, which are just out, 
are satin-faced in all manner of designs, and the 
figures or stripes separated by lace meshes. 
Cross threads of a cobweb lightness and trans- 
parent devices impossible to define. Crépe de 


chine remains as usual in high favor, as are 
silky veilings which never fail to give as much 
satisfaction, as they are smart-looking. 


WHITE MORE IN FAVOR THAN LAVENDER 


There seems to be a shrinking from lavenders 
and mauves in some quarters because they are 
looked upon as ** old womanish,”’ and none but 
younger women in their twenties still have the 
courage to wear them. But this is only the 
notion of a few sensitive creatures who are re- 
luctant to pass on gracefully into increasing 
decades. Smart women adopt all white as soon 
as the time expire for them to be secluded from 
society functions. That is not only extremely 
sensible, but in the best of taste, as no one 
should intrude the apparel of woe in any form 
on occasions of gaiety ; it is purely selfish and 
unseemly. As for purples, lilacs, mauves and 
lavenders they are truly lovely in choice, for 
those matrons whose heads are turning to the 
whiteness of silver, but by no means theirs ex- 
clusively. They have, however, grown to 
represent a certain color conservativeness among 
elderly women who seldom leave off the wear- 
ing of such black as belongs to mourning, If 
an occasion arrives when such women must not 
appear without black gowns, silver-gray or 
purples and mauves are at once selected as the 
compromise, the latter by far the most popular 
choice. But smart women no matter how 
well on in years, are now wearing all-white 
along with the younger ones, while the mauves 
and lavenders are worn by those who fancy 
them, or who find them becoming. 


MOURNING HATS——VEIL ARRANGEMENT 


Mourning hats during the first crépe period 
for widows, especially, have some sort of crépe 
loops across the front, standing up in the centre 
and low on the sides. Calling them hats is 
merely form, as they are simple capote frames to 
support this front trimming, and the veil. A 
big flat box-plait of English crépe falling down 
from the back of frame into a well pressed scart 
far down on the skirt, is the modish genre 
much worn, while over the face is a black net 
veil with crépe border. Those who do not 
fancy this trimming may have a plain black net 
veil draped over the frame and falling entirely 
over back and shoulders in light transparent 
drapery. It has a fold of crépe something over 
an inch in width as bordering, and is by far 
more graceful than the long plaited scarf hang- 
ing down the back, which has only this 
recommendation, that it is impossible to shroud 
the face in the old style dismalness, and injure 
one’s health for custom's sake. The general- 
ity of headgear, however, in mourning, is made 
into hats and toques, and allows every known 
genre to be exploited The most bewitching to 
a pretty face is the capeline with its brim plissés. 
Soft minglings of crépe and chiffon, or crépe 
and French taffeta, with half-wreaths or whole 
ones of black silk or satin roses, or thick 
wreaths of black foliage, with perhaps some 
loops or bows of glossy liberty silk or gauze. 
Buckles and ornaments of uncut velvet are also 
new, and are made by the milliners. Modern 
mourning is as smart as possible just now. 
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COMMERCIALISM IN SOCIAL LIFE—THE MENU 
——THE HANDS IN POCKET HABIT 


a is some complaint—and perhaps it 
is all right—as to our having reached 
such a stage of vulgarity that we 

allow our tradespeople to advertise their wares 
through out help. You seldom find a dinner 

or a large ball given in New York, without a 
dozen people’s names being given as those of the 

firms which have supplied the edibles and other 

things. There has been a little revolt against 
it, 1 hear, and I shall certainly take my stand 

with the rebels. I do not have to go to a 

caterer’s to turnish a dinner ora supper. Indeed, 

1 think the process not only vulgar, but it is un- 

pleasant as well. It savors too much of the table 

d’hote. And then in supplying that way for a 

large assemblage, the best things are apt not to 

be given. It was an old custom in some provin- 
cial towns to have a ball supper prepared at 
home. In those days and in those places, the 
ices and such confections were obliged to be 
made by a confectioner, but the rest of the 
ménu could be supplied by one chef. And the 

chatelaines had chefs in those days, such as a 

few people have now. I have already said that 

I shall have everything done at home. 

Just now, possibly, while my household is 
still in an unorganized state, it would be better 
to go to a large hotel and order the supper, dec- 
orations and other essentials, but then it seems 
to me so public that I have refrained from giv- 
ing any function on a large scale this winter 
because I could not arrange it in my own 
fashion. 

Of course these ménus are published in the 
daily papers. I wonder who reads them? 
There has been no change in any cf them for 
years, except the substitution of Virginia ham 
with jelly for some other time-worn delicacy. 
Now there are all kinds of delicious things one 
can get in town, and the best things for supper 
are those which you are almost sure nobody else 
will have. At dinners, I sometimes vary the 
oysters which we usually get with cancales im- 
ported for me from Europe and served in a great 
silver dish surrounded by ice and covered with sea- 
weed. Terrapin one must, like the poor, have 
with one always. There is a choice in cham- 
pagnes. Some vintages and brands are absolute- 
ly vulgar and some are dinner and other supper 
wines. We ice our oysters too much, and they 
are often tasteless ; one should never put ice on 
top of oysters. The fresh water drips down 
and takes away all the salty flavor. Without 
this taste of the sea, oysters are worthless. 

Terrapin must be only eaten with cham- 
pagne; to take any other wine is a perfect 
sacrilege. Champagne is after all a favorite 
American beverage; it should be dry. We do 
not care for sweet champagnes of the French. 
I have known some very queer experiments, 
one of which I shall tell you. On one occa- 
sion, when some of my guests had taken a long 
walk on rather a warm afternoon, | said to 
Meadows,that a nice plain cup would be ac- 
ceptable The nice plain cup was not a cup 
at all; it was simply cracked ice in large gob- 
lets—I shvuld have rather said shaved ice— 
over which American champagne is poured. I 
confess very few of my guests knew the differ- 
ence. Weare not such connoisseurs in wines 
as one would really think. To mention drink- 
ing anything but a foreign wine seems also like 
heresy. But 1 am sometimes a little patriotic, 
you know, and I like to put everything to its 
uses, 

I was asked the other day by an old friend 
of mine, who is observant and an absolute 
master in the study of manners and modes and 
fancies of men, why it was that I never called 
attention to a very ugly American habit, that 
the men have of invariably standing around 
with their hands in their pockets. I do not 
think all Americans do this, but many of them 
are guilty of this bit of breach of good manners 
and it seems to attract the attention of a for- 
eigner the moment that he comes into this 
country; and I am ashamed to say, it is con- 
sidered a sure sign of an American abroad. It 
is a little exasperating to think that we should 
te picked out only by some breach of manner, 
bat possibly we can find just as heinous sins 
against the proprieties committed by the people 
of other countries. 





Still do we see Frenchmen—and I blush to 
say some good ones at that—picking their teeth 
in public and it was only a short time ago 
that the fearful rince bouche was banished from 
their restaurants. It is true a Frenchman 4 la 
mode will say we do not dine at restaurants. It is 
only the middle and the lower classes, just as an 
Englishman will give you the same evasive an- 
swer. But everybody unfortunately dines at 
restaurants these days; it is the vogue and it is 
even extending to Austria and to other places 
where conservative manners are still held in 
reverence. And so it runsalong. We possi- 
bly ought not to sit and throw stones when our 
own houses are made of glass. Still I am 
hoping for an era when men of wealth and po- 
sition will take the matter in their own hands 
and start to regulate the public taste. We shall 
do so by example and by precept. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE STOCKING OF A WARDROBE (CONTINUED ) 
— SACK SUITS IN THREE STYLES—TROUSERS 


—WAISTCOATS——-MORNING COAT— 


SINGLE-BREASTED SACK COAT 


department tor last week, the single- 

breasted sack coat is now made a little 
longer, but with less spring to the seams, In 
other respects there is no change. The 
collar should be about an inch anda half in 
breadth at the back, and the lapels cut with 
rounded points of the usual sack coat style. 
There are four bone buttons down the front, 
and one, two, or three on the sleeves, the exact 
number being governed by individual fancy. As 
to an outside breast pocket, there seems to be 
some difference ot opinion among the makers, 
but I do not hesitate to state that such a pocket 
is not only correct, but it is also of the greatest 
comfort and convenience. It should be made 
without flap, whereas the side pockets, when 
not of the patch variety, are always covered by 
flaps. A small change pocket may be placed 
over the right side pocket if desired, but is 
more usually made inside the large pocket or 
dispensed with altogether. ‘There should, of 
course, be an inside breast pocket on the right 
side, and if the jacket is made without an outside 
breast pocket there should be one also on the left 
side. Usually the back of the sack is made 
in one piece, the seams being on the sides, but 
such, although I think the best, is not the in- 
variable rule. However, no matter what the 
arrangement of seams, there should be no slits 
or vents either behind or at the sides. One, 
and perhaps the most usual type of single- 
breasted sack coat, has rounded corners in tront, 
but the material should not be too sharply cut 
away, for it the jacket falls rather straight in 
front, and has sharply rather than gradually 
rounded corners, it will have more style. 


A S stated at the end of the article in this 


SQUARE-CORNER SACK COAT 


Another, and an extremely good-looking 
type of the single-breasted sack coat is made to 
fall straight in front with corners square in cut 
instead of rounded. This gives somewhat the 
appearance of a double-breasted jacket, but, of 
course, the material does not overlap any more 
than on the ordinary single-breasted coat, be- 
cause the buttoning is-precisely the same. It is 
the same—that is, in general cut, but this ‘coat 
is sometimes made with only three buttons, set 
rather far apart, instead of the more usual four. 
The lapels may be like those of the ordinary 
jacket, or somewhat broader and more narrowly 
notched. I have seen them made peaked, 
after the fashion of the double-breasted coat ; 
but I think the other form the better. The 
pockets are the same as those of the other type 
of sack, except that the side pockets should al- 
ways have square flaps, to follow the general 
lines of the garment. In summer when jack- 
ets without lining, or with only skeleton lining 
are worn, the pockets must necessarily be 
patched, but during the winter and spring the 
patch pocket is rather unusual on the sack 
jacket. This square cut single-breasted coat 
should be made to hang straight from the 
shoulders—that is to say, it should have very 
little spring to the seams, and should not be 
tight: Though a recognized style, it is still 
uncommon as compared to the other types of 
single-breasted sack, and it is therefore a bit 
more distinctrve. 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK 


The third and only other style of sack cuat 
is the double-breasted, cut very much like the 
jacket just described as concerns its hang and 
fit, but with the usual double row of buttons 
and peaked lapels. 


TROUSERS 


The trousers for each cut of coat are the 
same. ‘[hey are less full at the hips and over 
the thighs than they were last summer, and 
they have not therefore such a baggy or peg-top 
appearance. They are still, however, of 
medium breadth and by no means tight. The 
principal care should be to have them cut 
straight in line, without the spring in at the 
knee and out over the calf which some tailors 
(never the best) seem to be so tond of giving 
them. At the bottoms, too, the cut should be 
straight, not curved. 


WAISTCOATS 


Single-breasted waistcoats, without lapels and 
cut rather high, have been most in vogue this 
season for sack suits, whether of the single- or 
double-breasted types. I do not mean to imply 
that double-breasted waistcoats with buttons 
converging toward the bottom are not worn, or 
that either style should be made without collar 
and lapel, but merely that the single-breasted, 
collarless cut seems to be the prevailing fashion. 
Such things are to a great extent matters of per- 
sonal preference and concerning them it would 
not be correct to lay down narrow rules. Fancy 
colored extra waistcoats are this season little 
worn with sack suits by the best-dressed men, 
and even with the frock or morning coat they 
have been much less in vogue than heretofore. 


MULTIPLICITY OF SUITS DESIRABLE 


Of sack suits the more a man can have 
—within reason—the better, for the same suit 
should not frequently be worn two days in suc- 
cession, and if possible to avoid it,not more than 
twice in the same week. By having six or 
seven sack suits in use at one time, they can be 
kept in perfect shape and condition if properly 
brushed and cared for; but three or four, from 
much use, will soon show signs of wear and de- 
velop wrinkles and creases hard to get rid of. 

Concerning materials there is little to be 
said, as even minute description of cloth samples 
conveys so little impression of their real looks as 
to be valueless. Generally speaking those of 
dark tones and mixtures, brown and red, blues, 
dark greens, grays and browns are the best. 
Unnoticeable stripes and over-plaids are much 
worn. 


MORNING COAT 


The morning coat is the garment which 
fills the gap between the sack suit and formal 
afternoon dress. It may be worn for business 
or for other ordinary day wear and also upon 
more formal occasions such as calls and after- 
noon teas, but still it does not in any sense take 
the place of the frock. The black or dark 
gray morning coat with gray trousers is correct 
tor church, for the street, the club, and at in- 
formal teas, but not strictly speaking, for wed- 
dings or other formal receptions, Neither can 
it be called a substitute for the sack suit, even 
leaving out of consideration the occasions just 
mentioned, for although it may be worn at 
many times when a sack would be correct, 
at many other times, as for skating, walking 
in the country and other mild sports when a 
lounge suit might be worn, it would not be 
proper. The black or plain dark gray morning 
coat, of course, gives the wearer an appearance 
of being a little more dressed because of its 
shape, and the high hat that is a necessary ac- 
companiment. The morning coat suit, with 
trousers of the same material as the coat, more 
exactly takes the place of the sack, and of such 
the well-stocked wardrobe may well contain 
several. 

There has been no recent change in the cut 
of the morning coat, which was well illustrated 
in Vogue of 27 Dec,, 1900. The collar and 
lapels, though slightly longer, are much the 
same as those of the single-breasted sack, that 
is, rather narrow and with the usual V-shaped 
notch In front the garment is cut to form 
gradually rounded lines from the collar to the 
bottom of the tails, which hang to within 
about three or four inches of the Rnees. There 


is a waist seam like that of the trock coat run- 
ning around the coat at the natural waist line, 
just above the hips, to the top of the tails be- 
hind, and the back and side seams are cut wel! 
in to give a slender and long-waisted effect. 
The garment has three buttons in front 
covered with the same material as the coat and 
two or three on the sleeves. The lowest of 
the front buttons is set an inch or two above 
the waist seam. In the back there are the 
usual three seams, the middle one straight 
from the collar to the waist seam, and the 
other two curving in from the sleeve seams at 
the shoulders and joining the waist seam about 
an inch and a halt on either side of the middle 
seam." At the points of intersection there are 
buttons like those in front. The tails are 
rounded in shape and have, of course, the slit 
to the waist seam and the usual plaits. Narrow 
flat braid is sometimes used on the edges, but 
this has not become generally the fashion in 
this country. The black and plain dark gray 
morning coats are seldom made with side 
pockets, but there should be an outside breast 
pocket on the left side, an inside breast pocket 
on the right side and an inside pocket in the 
tails. 

One such black morning coat and waist- 
coat to be worn with gray trousers, and a dark 
gray suit with trousers of the same material, 
should be included in the well-stocked ward- 
robe. How. 


CONCERNING ANIMALS 








EXCEPTIONAL WORK OF THE ERIE COUNTY 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 


TO ANIMALS, HEADQUARTERS AT 


BUFFALO 


Hose animal lovers who attend the Pan- 

I American Exposition should not omit 

to in some way show their apprecia- 
tion of the very splendid work accomplished 
for animals by the Erie County Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—by which 
comprehensive title the Buffalo organized 
workers in behalf of animals are known. The 
Society, which is a model of its class, is now in 
its thirty third year, the Rev. O. P. Gifford hav- 
ing been the President since 1899. Beside the 
usual complement of officers and departments of 
work this Society has at least two most impor- 
tant committees that are not, as a rule, affiliated 
with organizations of this kind; one on humane 
education, and another an advisory committee 
on essay subjects that bear on what is known as 
the animal kingdom. Miss Mathilde T. 
Kearns is secretary of both these bodies. ‘These 
committees indicate an interest in a matter—that 
of child education— which is of more importance 
even than the immediate protection of animals, 
urgent and vital as that is. The intelligent 
method pursued by these committees for the de- 
velopment of the sentiment of mercy in children 
is really going to the root of the matter, for 
in no other quality is the child a father of the 
man more than in this very one of considera- 
tion. Owing, as the officers of the Society are 
at pains to admit, to the cordial co-operation of 
the superintendent of education, the children in 
the Buffalo schools have been stimulated by the 
S. P. C. A. Society to take an interest in the 
kindly treatment of animals, through the 
Society’s offer of prizes for essays written on 
assigned subjects, out of the children’s personal 
experiences. In one year between six and 
seven thousand children personally investigated 
abuses in the treatment of animals and each 
child turned into the Committee an essay based 
thereon. The scholars in about fifty of the 
public schools participate in the prize essay com- 
petition, and the Committee are at pains to 
dignify the matter in the eyes of the childien by 
koding annually public exercises when the 
prizes are awarded. The subject is made addi- 
tionally important to the little ones by having 
the name, the class and the subject of the va- 
rious essays printed in the Society’s annval 
report. Some eighteen prizes were given in one 
year, besides the prize-winners there are long 
lists of honorable mentions. 

Efforts are also made to interest the younger 
scholars through instructive talks, and the 
writing of unambitious essays ; the very sm.!! 
children are instructed as to their proper cor- 
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duct toward animals through the recitation of 
simple poetry. Another means of education 
employed by the committee is that of lectures 
by prominent men on topics connected with 
animal life. On one occasion so large a num- 
ber as one thousand children attended one of 
these lectures. As giving an idea of both the 
speakers and the topics they select, it may be 
interesting to note that the president, the Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, spoke on Man and Beast ; Rev. 
r. R. Slicer on Our Friends in Forest and 
Field; George W. Benson, on Animals in 
Art; Dr. De Witt J. Wilcox on The Five 
Senses in Animals ; and Mr. Robert Cameron 
Rogers on Our Animal Friends. Would that 
the New York Society, which boasts of thirty- 
five years of effort, could show forth a similar 
work—even initiated—in New York’s public 
schools! 

More immediately effective is the work of 
the S. P. C. A. Society in regard to the stock- 
yards at East Buffalo. Few persons outside of 
the transportation companies or the Society it- 
self, realize the enormous amount of live stock 
traffic that passes through Buffalo, nor that this 
city has the second largest stock-yards in the 
country, they comprising nearly one hundred 
acres. Nearly five million heads of stock have 
passed through these in a single year. It needs 
no special vividness of imagination to picture 
the abuse and neglect which such a multitude 
of helpless creatures would be the victims if 
there were no energetic and intelligent associa- 
tion to oversee the doings of shippers, drovers 
and railway agents who, as a class, are no whit 
more merciful than any other. _It was to be 
expected that the most onerous work of the 
Society would be in connection with the stock- 
yard, which has been the case; but so persist- 
ently and tactfully has the Society insisted upon 
the proper care of animal that its efforts have 
been crowned with success to such a degree as 
to revolutionize methods. Not only does the 
Society concern itself with the treatment of the 
stock while it is in the Buffalo yards, but it 
brings the shippers and the transportation com- 
panies sharply to book, if they violate the 
smallest law for the proper care or treatment of 
animals. As a result of its strenuous efforts the 
Society it is now able to report that a visitor to 
the stock- yards is to-day pleasantly surprised at 
the degree of comfort that is possible to the ani- 
mals in their temporary quarters and the small 
amount of cruelty and suffering that is seen ; 
‘there are still individual acts of cruelty and 
heartless indifference to suffering, and it is to 
prevent these acts and punish the perpetrator 
that the Society keeps an agent on the ground ; 
but happily each year the number grows less 
and the majority of the animals are in good 
condition and well cared for.’’ 

Even in a small case the utmost pains is taken 
by the Society to rebuke the shipper and the 
transportation company and to warn all con- 
cerned that the Society stands ready to enforce 
the law. Before the writer of this paper there 
lies a mass of correspondence relating to the 
arrival of a car in Buffalo, the same being duly 
specified, in which although cattle were parti- 
tioned the sheep and hogs were running to- 
gether. Now, though the sheep numbered 
only five the matter was pushed as vigorously as 
though the lives and comfort of a hundred 
times as many sheep had been imperiled. The 
correspondence includes notes and memoranda 
from railway presidents and various other rail- 
way Officials, perhaps. the mostinteresting feature 
of the collection being a note from the shipper 
who bears unconseious testimony to precisely 
the kind of service for animals that the S. P. 
C. A. at Buffalo renders. ‘* For,’’ writes the 
shipper, ** I didn’t nue eny thing about humane 
society. I shal hereafter when I ship mix load 
of stock of good partition. Yours John Doe,”’ 
The law to which the Society invites the at- 
tention of all persons reads: The practice of 
hipping live stock in cars devoid of bedding is 
a misdemeanor and is punishable as such under 
the Penal Code of New York State. It is also 
a misdemeanor to confine live stock in cars for 
a longer period than twenty-four consecutive 
hours without unloading for rest, water and 
feeding during ten consecutive hours. Penal 
Code, Sec. 673: A person who carries or 
causes to be carried in or upon any vessel or ve- 
hicle or otherwise any animal in a cruel or in- 
human manner or so as to produce torture, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Penal Code, Sec. 
659: The words torture or cruelty include 
every act, omission or neglect whereby unjusti- 



































































fiable physical pain, suffering or death is caused 
or permitted. Penal Cone, Sec. 669; sub 2: 
A person convicted of a crime declared to be a 
misdemeanor for which no other punishment is 
specially prescribed by this Code, or by any other 
statutory provision, in force at the time of the 
conviction and sentence, is punishable by impris- 
onment in a penitentiary or county jail for net 
more than one year, or by a fine of not more 
than $500, or by both. The law is presented 
here at length because it is as well that animal 
lovers should know the exact provisions of it 
that they may then be the better able to 
appreciate the enormity of the cruelty suggested 
by those who began a movement last year to 
abrogate this law as to one vital particular; to 
wit, the period now set down as twenty-four 
consecutive hours as the longest that live stock 
could be confined in a car, it is proposed to 
change to forty-eight hours. 

Among the abuses at the stock-yards that 
have been stopped by the Society are the substitu- 
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See text—Concerning Animals 


tion ot rubber hose for whips and clubs in 
driving stock ; the erection ot covered bridges 
to prevent animals from falling and being in- 
jured, the feeding of young animals that are 
separated from their mothers and are unable to 
feed themselves. Another and most humane 
reform which the Society has been instrumental 
in bringing about is in having pockets lined 
with bedding for crippled sheep and calves. A 
cart has also been furnished by the Stock Yards 
company-~at -the instance of the Society for the 
removal from the train of crippled animals 
which are-now’taken® directly to the slaughter- 
house and then killed at once, instead of as 
heretofore suffering for long periods, some- 
times for hours, and then being driven or 
dragged to the place of slaughter. 

An interesting feature of the stock-yards is 
the sheep dip established at the instance of the 
Department of Agriculture. This feature was 
brought about on account of the financial loss 
suffered by sheep owners from the fact that the 
disease known as scab had become widely dis- 
tributed over the country. Intense itching, 
one of the accompaniments of the disease, 
causes the sheep such discomfort that they pull 
out their wool wherever they can reach it. 
The dipping vat, which is an immense tank, 
is so constructed that the sheep who enter at 
one end are compelled to swim one hundred and 
forty-four feet before they reach the exit. This 
they accomplish in about two minutes. After 
they leave the vat they enter large draining pens 
where the liquid is drained off, after which the 
sheep are put in dry pens with plenty of warm 
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bedding and feed. This invention to conserve 
the owner’s pocket happily also lessens the suf- 
fering of the animals. Enough probably has 
now been written to give the readers something 
of an idea of some of the unusual methods em- 
ployed by the Buffalo Society to relieve the sad 
conditions under which animals move and have 
their being. The Society likewise vigorously 
prosecutes those found abusing animals, and 
their agents are continually at work taking 
injured and abused animals from the highways, 
and disciplining their cruel owners or instructing 
their ignorant ones. 

The Society has a pound and shelter in 
which thousands of dogs and cats taken from 
the street or from owners who wish to get rid of 
them are mercifully cared for until they are re- 
deemed or killed. The treasurer’s report of a 
year ago showed that the enormous and varied 
activities in which the Society is engaged, were 
carried on at a total expense of a trifle over 
$6,000. It can well be imagined that so ener- 
getic and capably officered Society must see 
many avenues in which its efforts could be 
directed with great advantage to animals. One 
form of work extension the Society has very 
much at heart, and that is the establishment of 
a large number of drinking fountains for 
animals. It is to be hoped that lovers of 
animals will either be stimulated by this paper to 
acquaint themselves farther with the exception- 
ally excellent work of the Erie County Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
headquarters of which are at No. 39 Erie 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Or, that when visit- 
ing the Pan-American Exposition animal lovers 
from all over the country will make it a point 
to visit the headquarters and also to testify in 
some substantial way to their appreciation of the 
intelligent, well-directed and energetic work of 
this model Buffalo Society, which concerns 
itseif wholly with righting the wrongs of the 
helpless victims of man’s ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and brutality. 


ROI 


BEING A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE ADOPTED 


KITTEN 


T ‘Here are some women who, as soon as 
they realize that they are mothers, 
cease to be anything else. Every 

thought, instinct and faculty is merged into a 

passion of motherhood. Catsie was in Cat-dom 

what these women are in Woman-dom. From 
the minute she realized that she held in her 
clasp a real kitten, alive and responding to her 
tenderness by accepting from her all the joys 
and comforts that appertain to kitten lite, she 
was blind and deaf to everything except her 
little treasure and the things that concerned it. 

Her attitude toward it reminded us of the poem 

‘¢ Philip, My King,’’ which suggested ‘* Roi *’ 

as a suitable name for the kit. Though we 

always wrote it ‘* Roi ’’ it was soon corrupted 
in pronouncing to ‘* Roy,’’ for Roi is a word 
that the English-speaking tongue finds a iittle 
difficult. It requires thought and a particular 
twist to get it just right. ‘* Rex ’’ would have 
given the same idea without the difficulty of 
pronunciation; and, had we lived inland, 

‘6 Rex ’’ would doubtless have been the name 

chosen. Bvt here on the salt water one some- 

times sees this name painted across the-stern of 

a boat that is built for speed;so-there seems a 

certain incongruity in giving it toa kitten. 
lt was at once amusing and touching to see 

Catsie’s devouring anxiety as to the safety of the 

baby Roi. She dared not lose sight of him 

for one instant. It was almost impossible 
to coax her out of doors during the weeks that 
he was too small to follow her. She would 
stay with him until I am sure she must have 
ached in every bone of her small body for a 
lively scamper over the lawn; then she would 
begin to try to make up her mind to leave him 
alone for a little while. She would look him 
over carefully to make sure he was all night; 
then climbing reluctantly out of the box would 
be resolute enough to get as far as the door. 

After one glance outside back she would come 

to spring into the box and reassure herself that 

her treasure was still.safe. This was repeated 
until she was almost frantic with indecision; 
then I would say: 

‘© Oh, do go along, Catsie; nothing will 
happen to your baby; Judith will sit right by 
his bed and watch him every minute while you 


” 


are gone. 


She would hook her claws in my skirts, 
lifting herself up to look in my face with 
the most imploring expression while I assured 
her that I meant it, and that she could go for 
a run with an easy mind. Then away into the 
garden she galloped, finding relief from long 
hours of inaction in all sorts of antics, pausing 
all at once, in the midst of wild scurryings to 
come dashing back in a panic, mad with tear 
lest after all something had happened to the 
beloved kit. 

Poor Satan found himself utterly neglected. 
After soundly boxing his ears the first time he 
ventured to approach his nose inquiringly 
toward the little stranger, Catsie took no 
further notice of him, Julius and I tried to 
console him with extra petting and the dainti- 
est fare, but he was distinctly bored and began 
to go on long prowls in the woods back of the 
house. One evening he failed to return and, 
though we searched carefully, we never saw 
him again. We concluded he must have been 
caught by some of the wild creatures which 
roamed there, harmless toward humans, but al- 
ways on the lookout for cats, fowls and ‘* such 
small deer,’’ or else that he had been shot by 
an inexperienced hunter, who had mustaken 
him for a wild creature. We grieved for him, 
but Catsie never seemed to miss him at all. 
She was too much occupied with her little 
treasure to give a thought to her former play- 
fellow. 

Urged constantly to eat, and having no fel- 
low-kits to share the food which nature had 
supplied for a family of four, Roi grew so 
rapidly it seemed almost as if we could see him 
increase in size from day to day. He was soon 
large enough to follow Catsie everywhere, and 
they ceased to occupy their box except at night. 
She brought him to share our society, and it 
was very diverting to see her attending to his 
education, teaching him to box, to wrestle and 
to wash himself, pausing from time to time to 
hug him in an ecstacy of delight at his 
cleverness. 

One day Julius chanced to remark in her 
hearing, ‘*I declare Catsie makes a perfect 
idiot of herself about that kitten,’’ The little 
mother, who at that moment was engaged in 
‘the pleasures of the chase’’ after an imag- 
inary flea under Roi's fluffy chin, paused and 
turned to look at Julius, the little pink tongue 
still showing between her lips, as it trozen there 
with horror that anyone could speak so dis- 
respectfully of her darling. There was some- 
thing so comical about her air of horrified 
amazement, that Julius and I burst out laugh- 
ing ; whereupon, Catsie picked up her kitten 
and stalked from the room like a tragedy 
queen. When I saw that we had really hurt 
her feelings, my amusement vanished and I 
hurried after her to apologize, She refused to 
notice me at first, but I picked up Roi, petting 
him until he began to purr his content, then 
Catsie climbed into my lap to join him and I 
felt that all was forgiven. I used to think 
that cats understood little or nothing of what 
was said to them, responding only to the tones 
of the voice ; but long ago I learned that a cat 
who is much petted and talked to really learns 
to understand what is said. I once knew a cat 
belonging to a French family who would not 
pay the slightest attention to words spoken in 
** United States,’’ no matter how endearing 
the tones of voice, but when addressed in 
French she would be all alert, showing every 
sign of delighted response. With our own 
cats, we had numberless proofs that they under- 
stand what we say to them, and much beside, 
that is not addressed to them, but is merely 
spoken in their presence. 

Catsie could never make up her mind to 
wean Roi. She continued nursing him unril 
he was much larger than his foster-mother. It 
was a comical sight to see them. They made 
a capital ‘* T,”’ as they lay purring together. 
Catsie happy in giving him his dinner, and Roi 
equally happy in absorbing it. As he learned 
to like solid food, Roi gradually weaned him- 
self, and he kept on growing until he was al- 
most twice as large as Catsie. When they both 
realized that he was no longer a kitten, their 
devotion continued, but with a difference. Al- 
though Catsie had teen a mother to him, their 
was no real tie of blood between them, and he 
did what so many little boys have declared they 
meant to do—he grew up to marry his mother 
The stork came again to happy Catsie, and 
this time one of the kits it brought he: was 
alive, 
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it is still a puzzle why Catsie should have 
been so unfortunate about her kits, Nearly al- 
ways the stork is exceptionally kind to cats ; 
bringing them unlimited kittens, all very much 
alive; but ‘* Deedie’’ is the only live kitten 
that the stork has ever brought to Catsie. 

Deedie received her name in memory of a 
cat I had when I was a very small child, the 
name being an infant corruption of Phoebe. 

Roi was such a good father that Deedie had 
practically two mothers. The three would 
sleep happily together, Deedie in the middle, 
and they took turns in studying with her during 
the day. Catsie would go off on long excur- 
sions leaving the baby-kit in Roi’s care. He 
would play with her, teach her, and keep her 
coat in order with frequent lickings ; so that 
the only difference she knew between them was 
that one parent fed her and the other did not. 
Once or twice, just at first, she had tried ex- 
perimental explorings in Roi’s coat; he re- 
sented this gently, but so unmistakably that she 
learned to understand the situation, and to ac- 
cept it as it was. 

Like her father, Deedie grew rapidly and 
became an unusually large cat ; it was a beauti- 
ful sight to see the unspeakable devotion of 
these two splendid big creatures for the little 
mother who had concentrated all the love that 
most cats divide among numberless offspring 
upon these two—the kitten she had adopted 
and her own. 

Byrd Spilman Dewey. 


all WHAT THEY READ ic) 


[Nore.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 


readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning - 


the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, | 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


A STUDY IN LIFE AND DEATH. BY NATHANIEL 


SOUTHGATE SHALER, PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY 
IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AND DEAN OF LAW- 


RENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. D. APPLETON 


AND COMPANY. 


N spite of the decay in faith that marked 
I the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
humanity’s interest in the life to come 
has suffered little abatement. Not alone the 
theologians, but scientific thinkers as well have 
not disdained to investigate phenomena which 
appear likely to throw light on the question of 
immortality, and any serious contribution to the 
study of man’s origin and destiny will attract a 
larger share of attention now than at any other 
stage of the world’s history. 

Professor Shaler’s work is, therefore, one of 
great interest to the majority. The author ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint of the 
naturalist, disclaiming all connection with theo- 
logical or philosophical views of the subject. 
Not that he recommends these be ignored. On 
the contrary the inquiry is deliberately limited 
to tangible facts and conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom, in order to avoid the mixture of 
religious and scientific methods which is usually 
so profitless. In the introduction is outlined 
the plan of the book: 


* * * 


‘*In the first place, how the higher organic 
individuals are related to those of the lower in- 
organic realm of the universe. Then, taking 
up the organic series, I shall trace the progres- 
sive steps in the pertection of death by a deter- 
mination as to the length of the individual life 
and its division into its several stages from the 
time when the individual is separated from the 
general body of the ancestral life to that when 
it returns to the common store of the earth. 
Upon the basis of the knowledge. we may thus 
obtain, I shall endeavor to see what qualifica- 
tions of the accepted view of the great accident 
we may make—how, in a word, we may hope 
to work toward a reconciliation of our death 
with the order in which we find ourselves 
placed. 


* * * 


*< In effect this book is a plea for an educa- 
t.on as regards the place of the individual life in 





the whole of Nature which shall, be consistent 
with what we know of the universe. It is 
a plea for an understanding of the relations of 
the person with the realm which is, in the full- 
est sense, his own; with his fellow-beings of 
all degrees which are his kinsmen; with the 
past and the future of which he is an integral 
part. It isa protest against the idea, bred of 
many natural misconceptions, that a human be- 
ing is something apart from its fellows : that it 
is born into the world and dies out of it into 
the loneliness of a supernatural realm. It is 
this sense of isolation which, more than all else, 
is the curse of life and the sting of death.”’ 


* * * 


The headings of the various chapters indicate 
the thoroughness with which the author consid- 
ers the topic he has selected. Some of them are: 
The Place of the Individual In the Universe : 
The Duration of the Individual Life: The 
Growth of Sympathy: Fear and Valor : The 
Attitude of Man Toward Death: The Rela- 
tion of Society Toward Death: Relation of 
Parent to Child: The Period of Old Age: 
The Utilization of Old Age : Immortality. 

The chapter on utilizing old age opens with 
recommendations that the subject be scientifi- 
cally investigated in a comprehensive way, and 
on a large scale by a properly qualified organiza- 
tion whose object shall be to determine what 
may be done to enlarge the meaning of old age, 
either by increasing the proportion of those who 
attain it, or by making that part of the lifetime 
to those to whom it comes more fruitful to the 
community.” Of the now unused possibilities 
of old age the author has this to say : 


* * * 


** Those who are in the habit of carefully 
observing people may have noticed in women 
between the forty-fifth and fittieth year, a con- 
siderable enlargement of intellectual 1nter- 
ests. So general does this appear to be that it 
may be regarded as normal, and as indicating a 
natural tendency of the mind to claim its rights 
in the peculiar human period of old age. 
Among men, perhaps because there is no such 
distinct change in the work of the body or the 
load of care, this entranchisement of the spirit 
is less often and less clearly seen ; yet there too, 
I am satisfied from the instances 1 have ob- 
served, it tends also to occur, and needs but a 
little fostering to become normal. 

** The question may well be asked, Why is 
it, if this possibility of a distinct growth in the 
period commonly regarded as one of decrepitude, 
it has not been long and well known? I am 
disposed to warrant even the ire of the reader 
who finds in my suggestion something that flies 
in the face of all human experience, for what is 
more certain in this world than the decline of 
man in old age? But, before he dismisses the 
suggestion as preposterous, it will be well for 
him to consider the fact that there is a curious 
weight of tradition supporting the view as to 
the incompetence of old age, and that much of 
this rests upon the habit of judging men by their 
value in war. ‘This tradition rests, moreover, 
upon a body of experience formed in ages when 
the conditions of life were such as to bring about 
enteeblement at a relatively early time. Among 
the greater gains of civilization, we may count 
among the foremost the improvements which 
enable sound folk of station to attain the best 
term of life almost unbroken in body and the 
change in the basis on which men are valued. 
Therefore, we are here in a measure dealing 
with a new problem, one that cannot be solved 
by a reterence to the past. It seems clear that 
the matter is worthy of a careful explanation. 
It is evident that we have in the old age period 
of man a gift of years which we should seek in 
all ways toenrich. To effect this we need to 
ascertain the possibilities of activity which it 
opens to those who may attain to age. 

** The demands made on the body and mind 
during the reproductive period of life are great. 
This is also the time when the burden of care 
for the young and for subsistence is most engros- 
sing. It commonly happens that at some stage 
of the middle period, if at all, the man or 
woman is much freer than before to live the in- 
tellectual life. If the earlier years have been 
altogether given to commonplace affairs there is 
no chance that enlargement may come, with 
the opportunity for it which the falling away of 
other interests affords. If, however, the capa- 


city for any intellectual work has been kept 
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alive, it may then find its chance of activity. I 
have observed a number of instances of such de- 
velopment in people of some natural ability after 
the middle of the term, say, between the fiftieth 
and the sixtieth year. In some of these latent 
capacities of a nature unsuspected even by the 
persons themselves, have appeared and attained 
a quality which was in its way admirable. It 
is not at all probable that great attainment will 
be won in an art or science where it is taken up 
in middle life. All its years are commonly too 
short for such winning, but what is really the 
most important gain, that of self-culture, can 
thus be had. There is, moreover, a strong 
and wholesome sense of triumph to be had from 
this late breaking into new fields, such as youth 
with its manifold interests and scant knowledge 
of life cannot know. To the oldish person who 
is a bit weary with the repetitions of his days, to 
whom the best of his profits have already a tire- 
some sameness, the effect of a new accomplish- 
ment is magical. It is like the discovery of an 
oasis in the desert. It brings again the joy of 
youth, for the most of the pleasure of that time 
lies in just such excursions into the great un- 
known of the self. 

‘¢ Some anatomists tell us that the brain be- 
gins to shrink at fifty, and certain of them ven- 
ture to assert that no original work can be done 
after that time. The facts, are, however, so 
against that assertion as to deprive it of any 
value. Whatever may be the truth as to the 
brain itself, a little knowledge of its product in 
the way of masterpieces will show that with 
persons of natural ability and sound body the 
doing power may well last for a score or more 
years past the half century.”’ 


* * ” 


The chapter on The Relation of Society to 
Death sets forth opinions that are likely to star- 
tle the majority, The following excerpt, which 
refers to mourning and commemorate grave- 
stones, it is safe to predict, will be regarded in 
many quarters as iconoclasm of a peculiarly 
heartless variety ; but are not the recommenda- 
tions founded upon reason ? 


* * * 


‘¢ The most serious of the burdens which our 
customs require that the living shall bear because 
of the dead is that of appointed mourning. The 
passage of the beloved should and always will, 
while the best part of man survives, arouse sor- 
row. It should, however, be seen that this 
sorrow is not in itself good ; that it is but a 
mark of human imperfection. It should not 
be fostered. The command should be to put it 
aside, giving all the means that is commonly 
spent on it to the better care of the living, 
leaving good memory alone to be the monument 
of the departed. As it is, there is a prevailing 
opinion that grief, even when it leads to the dis- 
ability of the bereaved, is a fit sacrifice to the 
beloved dead. 


‘¢ There is another evil in the existing cus- 
toms of society concerning death which leads to 
an excessive expenditure of money in idly com- 
memorating the departed. There is in every heart 
a natural desire to be remembered. * * * * 
We do well to have our dead or ourselves com- 
memorated ; but we do not seek the perpetu- 
ation in the fit way when we display a mere 
name on a monument, however much a work 
of art it may be. The essential quality of a 
human being is in its activities, and not in its 
name, or even in its mere form. Yet we per- 
sist at a vast expense in recording these features 
of the dead. In many communities the cost of 
funeral monuments much exceeds what is spent 
on school-houses, There are no trustworthy 
statistics on this matter, but from somewhat 
careful observations made at three widely sepa- 
rated points in this country, 1 have been led to 
the conclusion that the cost of unnecessary and 
generally reprehensible monuments to the dead 
considerably exceeds that of all the investments 
of our educational system. 

‘* A proper understanding of the nature of an 
individual man makes it clear that the only suit- 
able monument is some beneficent action done 
in his name. All of his quality while living— 
that, indeed, which made him alive—depended 
on his actions, the effective part of them, in 
relation to his fellow-beings. If we should 
seek for our beloved, or for ourselves, some 
shadow of a place among men after the time of 
going, the only fit way to do so is by well-contin- 


ued activities or institutions which we may set 
in motion, such as men may see to be good and 
judge therefrom of those thus commemorated. 
The variety of these monumental activities js 
great. There are any number of little benefi- 
cences which would cost less than the average 
monuments in our cemeteries, yet would serve 
to enrich our communities. A shapely drink- 
ing place by the wayside, a seat that commands 
a pleasing landscape, cost but little more than 
the cheapest of the-vain headstones that mark 
the place of the dust. A bit of park ground or 
a scholarship in a school are less expensive than 
any one of a thousand monuments such as vainly 
seek to attest the virtues of the dead in our 
great burial places. A wise use of the money 
expended ina single cemetery well known to 
me would enrich the community in which it 
lies with scores of precious institutions, making 
it the wealthiest in resources for the helping of 
man of any society the world has ever known, 

‘¢ Even for the sorry purpose of mere fame 
this sacrifice of wealth upon the grave is futile : 
it gives, at most, the bare letters of a name. 
To persons of true culture it is as hateful as the 
simple burial places cf earlier times with their 
plain tablets are pleasing. A mile or so beyond 
the cemetery where the wealth of a great city 
has been lavished in competition for a vain 
notice of its dead, there is a little field dotted 
over with the slate headstones such as were in 
use in the earlier centuries. In proportion to 
the number who rest in these neighboring fie‘ds 
the cost is perhaps as a hundred to one. So, 
too, is the pleasure of the discerning eye, but 
the advantage is with the unaffected, ancient 
place. 

‘* When society comes to understand itself 
as the present order of man; when it sees that 
the individuals which compose it are but the 
temporary incarnations of the spirit of the kind 
—as individuals infinitely important, yet to 
the stream only as the drops that melt into it— 
we may hope to see an end of this clamorous 
endeavor to gain a brief memory where forget- 
fulness is inevitable When this stage of thought 
is attained in the associations of men we may 
reckon on a truer estimate of the place of the 
person in this world. 

‘* A proper understanding of the problem of 
our individuality in relation to society—to our 
race—shows that we should give up the impos- 
sible and delusive ambition to be known of all 
men, and limit our desires of this sort to the 
true fellows of our life, those who march near 
us in the great procession. This view, how- 
ever, is but the counterpart of the other under- 
standing, that our individual lives are but as 
heart beats of the greater body of life, for the 
sake of which we came to be, and for the sake 
of which we are to pass away. Our share ot 
the life of this whole is as real as though it be 
other than that we have with our comrades. 
In the personal life it is a happy immediate in- 
terchange with the kinsman In the race life 
it is pure devotion where we may fitly seek no 
recognition, for such cannot be given us. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE. GIRL. WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


have several high-necked untrimmed 

underwaists of white lawn to wear un- 
der your light gowns and waists. These keep 
the linings of your gowns from becoming soiled, 
and being thin they do not add to the warmth 
of the gown, or alter the size, and they may 
be laundered as soon as the least soiled. These 
waists are also very nice made with sleeves to 
be worn under flannel shirts, especially when 
the shirts are unlined, as they keep the flannel 
from touching the skin. 


A Good idea for the economical girl is to 


As was predicted by Vogue gold is going out 
of fashion as a trimming, and silver is taking 
its place. Gold is so showy that unless spar- 
ingly used is not effective. Whereas silver, 
being more delicate in color, can be used pro- 
fusely with better effect. Tulle and net em- 
broidered in silver are dainty, and they make 
lovely evening gowns. Cloth, embroidered in 
silver, and soft colored silks, is also lovely for 
vests, revers, cuffs and collars. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 104 21 FEBRUARY, I9OI 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only——medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He current pattern is for the bodice of 
the skirt published in Vogue, 14 Feb- 
ruary. This pretty model is suitable 

for any thin texture, and can be successfully 
carried out in muslin with piece lace, and lace 
insertion in place of the stitched bands. It 
fastens down the back by means of a row of 
small buttons and buttonholes with stitched 
bands on each side of the fastenings; hooks may 
be used if preferred. 

The model illustrated may be made if one of 
the pretty new wash materials trimmed with all- 
over embroidery and stitched bands of fine white 
linen, The tight-fitting foundation is of plain 
lining, over which the loose front of the muslin 
with the lace and bands stitched to it is draped, 
the gathered shoulder edges being taken in with 
those seams. The bodice is full, and longer in 
front than the foundation, over which it is 
pouched as illustrated. The back is plain 
except for a very slight fullness at the waist, 
which is gathered on each side of the middle 
strap. The stand-up collar sets up slightly 
higher at the sides and back than in the 
front; it may be made on a stiff foundation, or 
consist only of the muslin covered with lace, 
trimmed with stitched bands, and supported on 
bones at each side and the two back edges that 
hook to meet. The sleeves have plain fitting 
foundations over which the deep lower arm- 
pieces of embroidery are laid, and the edges 
stitched in with the inner curve seam; the 
upper part have the seams stitched separately 
and pressed with the turnings open; the elbow 
edge is gathered and arranged on the foundation 
to exactly meet that of the embroidery, the join 
being curved by the stitched band. The top 
edge is gathered slightly over the shoulder tip 
as illustrated ; the wrist is finished with a turn- 
back cuff of embroidery over muslin bordered 
with a stitched band. The belt is of velvet 
fastened in the front with a smart buckle. 
The necessary quantities of material are one and 
three-quarters of thirty-six inch lining, or three 
yards of silk for the foundation ; three-quarter 
yard of twenty-two inch all-over embroidery ; 
three yards of muslin, a quarter of a yard of 
velvet on the bias for the belt ; three-quarter of 
a yard of single-width fine linen for the straps ; 
two dozen small buttons, thread for the stitching. 

The pattern consists of twenty-two parts, 
half front, first and second side pieces, half 
middle back, half collar, upper and under part 
of sleeve for the foundation ; halves of the 
front and back, and the upper sleeve for the 
muslin; half front, lower sleeve and cuff, for 
the embroidery halves of each of the three straps 
on the front, the two on the collar, one for the 
back elbow and turn-back cuff, and half of 
belt. Having purchased the necessary mater- 
als, proceed to cut out the foundation, which 
diagram I illustrates with the various parts laid 
on to folded thirty-six or eighteen inch wide 
texture. Be careful to place each part the 
same way of the thread, as it is in the diagram, 
though it may be more advantageous in using 
varying widths of texture to place the pieces in 
difterent order. The turnings are all traced on 
the paper pattern and these should be transferred 
to the foundation, and clearly marked with 
pencil, as described in a previous lesson, Do 
not cut out the turnings from the darts until 
after the bodice has been fitted. For the fit- 
ting see that the seams are tacked together 
sufficiently close. Use a sufficiently strong 
thread, so-as to prevent the least give, or the 
finished bodice will turn out too tight. Then 
fit with the turnings to the outside, and let it 
be easy, as the turnings and bones inside, as 
well as the tightening caused by the stitching, 
will make a perceptible difference. If in any 
doubt as to the pattern being large enough, 
allow large turnings down the front, at the 
shoulders and first side seams (underarm), to 
provide for any probable enlargement. _If there 
is any, do not forget that the correspording 


edges in the other parts must be altered to 
match. 

Next open the shoulder and underarm seams, 
stitch up the remainder, press the turnings 
open and bone them; also stitch the outer seams 
of the sleeves and place the embroidery on the 
lower part, the turnings of which well notch 
and press open and overcast. Now tack the 
embroidery under the front edges of the muslin 
front, not forgetting to have an embroidery 
turning at the side of the neck; then tack on 
the straps, which stitch and decorate with 
buttons. Gather the shoulder edges to set 
them to the foundation, to which also tack the 
neck, armhole and underarm seam edges, 
stretching the latter well. Next tack the mus- 
lin for the back pieces on to the foundation 
stretching the former well down, especially at 
the under-arm seam and the middle back edges; 
arrange the fullness in gathers, which secure 
after tacking the edges ready for the fastenings 
and the straps on; stitch the straps through 
both the muslin and foundation and be careful 
that the muslin and strap are both very tight or 
wrinkles will ensue. 

Do not forget that when the buttons are fas- 
tened their shanks must be in the exact centre; 
the right strap may be put on so as just to clear 
the buttonhole and the left one must be a cor- 





natrow tape or ribbon, which bind over them, 
or if preferred cut the foundation off at the waist 
line; stitch a strip of binding over the edge on 
the inside and narrow hem the edge of the mus- 
lin which has been left longer. 

Gather the elbow edge of each upper sleeve, 
lay it on to the foundatlon to meet the edge of 
the embroidery and a strap over them which 
stitch to match those on the front of bodice; 
this done notch a turning of the muslin back 
just by the top edge of the strap and lay the 
muslin out of the way of the seam; tack the 
latter, stitch it, well notch the turnings and 
press them open over a roller; turn the sleeve 
right side out again and stitch up the seam in 
the muslin separately, pressing it with the turn- 
ings open also; lay it up to the armhole edge of 
the foundation and draw the fullness to the 
upper part as illustrated. 

Next make the cufts of double muslin with a 
little stiff muslin in between them and embroid- 
ery on the outside. Allow a turning to the 


inner surface of the muslin but one is not nec- 
essary to either of the others except where the 
cuff will join the sleeve edge; turn the small 
edge allowed over the others, lay the straps on 
it, stitch it as before; stitch the two wrist 
edges together and make them neat with a 
facing. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 104, 


For description, see this page. 
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BODICE TO WEAR WITH SKIRT NO. 103 


Cut paper pattern No, 104 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 105, Seven-gored Wash Skirt 


responding distance from the shank of the but- 
ton (when fastened). Use the greatest care 
over this matter, as although it requires nothing 
more than that such finishings are so often 
slightly on one side and give such a very bad ap- 
pearance when worn. It is as well to measure 
from the shank of the bottom to the left side 
edge, and from the end of the buttonhole 
where the button will rest when fastened to the 
right side edge to see that both agree before 
finally working them. 

Next place front and backs together and 
stitch the shoulder and underarm seams; well 
press them and bone the latter; arrange the front 
fullness with gathering plaits as desired and 
stitch the muslin across at a long waist line. 
Make the lower edge of the bodice neat with a 


{ Next make the collar the turnings of which 
along both edges (if soft) may be laid under the 
straps; if lined do the top one in this manner 
and hem the lining over these of the lower edge 
after having stretched the strap on. Finally 
place the sleeves into the armholes, and if possi- 
ble try the bodice on when they are only tacked, 
as the fitting of the armhole is most important. 
Stretch the under half of the sleeve edge to the 
bodice one and remove that under for the upper 
half, avoid putting the front seam too low 


down (the usual fault) and also see that the. | 


gatherings spread equally on each side of the 
topmost point; stitch the seam and either neatly 
oversew the edges altogether or bind them with 
ribbon. 

The belt should be lined with a ribbon band 





the width it is to set to, and invisibly tacked in 
places to regulate the fullness. When all is 
finished place pins at each side corner of the 
front strap bordering the embroidery, securing 
them to the foundation, so that the edges are 
drawn taut down from the collar, then place a 
strong stitch under each from the inside of the 
foundation. 

This model may also be carried out without 
the stitched bands, or by using narrow bands of 
embroidery in their stead: The sleeves may be 
entirely of muslin, wich only turned back cuffs 
of the embroidery. These alternatives render 
the bodice easier to make at home. The 
completed gown, that is, skirt model No. 103 
and bodice 104, look very well made of foulard. 
If this fabric or other summer silk is used, lace 
may be substituted for embroidery ; it should be 
lined with plain silk of the predominating shade 
of the foulard. A diagram has been given, to 
cut this lining silk if you wish to make the 
gown of foulard. 


VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern department to 
include all numbered fashions that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are employed 
and patterns can be had in all sizes from 32 to 
44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue readers 
an opportunity to get in great variety patterns 
of new, smart and exceptionally pretty models 
at very moderate prices, as follows:— 


TWO DOLLARS 
Princess dress or any entire gown 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 


ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 
A sleeve, a collar 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 


The regular Vogue weekly coupon patterns 
in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty cents each 
with coupon or sixty cents without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 


An illustrated sheet of Vogue Coupon Pat- 
terns sent on request. 


Address VOGUE, 7 W. 29th St., New York. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street 
New York 


ENelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern depart- 
ment to include all numbered fashions 
that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are em- 
ployed and patterns can be had in all 
sizes from 32 to 44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue 
readers an opportunity to get in great 
variety patterns of new, smart and excep- 
tionally pretty models at very moderate 
prices, as follows :— 





TWO DOLLARS 
Princess dress or any entire gown 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 
ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 
FOR FIFTY CENTS 
A sleeve, a collar 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 











The regular Vogue weekly coupon pat- 
terns in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty 
cents each with coupon or sixty cents 
without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 


Address, VOGUE, 37 W. 2gth St., N.Y. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1714. Remodelling Cheviot Cos- 
tume Which Was Spoiled In the 
Making. To M. E. F.—I have a cheviot 
skirt that was ruined in the cutting. It is en- 
tirely too tight across the abdomen and goes in 
under the hips; as I am stout it makes me look 
larger than I am. It has a circular front, two 
darts on each hip and a gorein the back for the 
box-plait. It is too tight for inverted plaits. 
The Eton that goes with it is also cut too 
tight across the bust; thespace in front is too wide. 

Have you any cheviot left, or can you match 
it? The skirt requires lifting up to obtain the 
required size, and then refitting with two or 
three short darts over each hip; to do this 
means, of course, adding to the foot-edge, un- 
less the skirt is now too long. Probably there 
is a hem that could be let down and just a half- 
inch turning only allowed at the edge, over 
which a facing ot silk or lining could be hem- 
med; if it will not permit of this, a piece may 
always be joined onto a skirt by adding to each 
section continuing the slopes, just as it it were 
cut the required length. The best way to do 
this is to pin the part flat on to a large sheet of 
paper, pencil along the edge, then at the length 
required and then in continuation of the seam; 
cut the piece out with turnings and then the 
material bythat. To join it to the skirt stitch 
a seam, press well open the turnings and add 
one or two rows of stitching parallel with and 
above and below the seam, which will then 
only appear as a row of stitching. For the 
Eton the best plan would be, if the armhole 
will bear being thrown forward a little and the 
sleeve armhole large enough, to put a small side 
piece in; if, however, the Eton is narrow all 
the way up, could you not put a panel of some- 
thing smart that would go nicely with the 
cheviot under each front edge to project beyond 
it? They would have to be lined with French 
canvas and cut to fit closely over the figure, 
the edge to the middle deeper than that se- 
cured under the coat. If your Eton has no re- 
vers they might start at the neck ends of 
shoulder seams and gradually slope out to the 
required width. If you have no material and 
cannot match it, it is suggested that you use 
a narrow striped velveteen to match or a ribbed 
woolen texture that will go with the costume. 

1715. Short Skirt—-Trimming for 
Silk Skirt—Sponging Cloth. To W. A. 
L.—-What is the proper length for a walking 
or a rainy day skirt for a medium size mar- 
ried woman of thirty? Would you advise pat- 
tern §3 or 70, or a five-gored pattern for same? 

(2) In making a five-gored black silk skirt 
for visiting and reception wear, would you 
use very full ruching of mousseline de soie for 
top and bottom of deep fitted flounce or stitched 
bands of the silk ? 

(3) Please tell me how to sponge wool 
goods properly ? 

(1) The proper length for a rainy day skirt 
is three and a half or four inches from the 
ground. No. 70 is the prettiest model for a 
short skirt, but being bias on the sides, it must 
be well stretched on the sides before being 
finished at the bottom. No. 58 has a seam on 
the side, and therefore does not stretch as No. 
70 does. 

(2) If your silk is taffeta, advise stitched 
bands ; if of fancy silk, use a full ruching of 
mousseline de soie or of chiffon. 

(3) Advise your having the wool material 
pressed by atailor. You can have it sponged at 
the shop where it is bought. If you wish to 
press it at home, the best way is to unfold it, 
leaving only a double thickness, as it comes off 
the piece. Then roll it in a wet sheet, not so 
wet that the water runs out, but wet through ; 
leave it in this for several hours, then press on 
the wrong side with a piece of cotton cloth be- 
tween the iron and the material. 





1716. Models for Young Girl’s 
Gowns and Tailor Gown of Gray. 
To Nancy.—(1) Suggest model for young 
girl’s gown of white challie with a narrow 
satin stripe and blue flowers. 

(2) Also for wash dress of soft light mater- 
ial, butter-color, solid, 

(3) Do you think the Eton will be good 
style this spring? If not, mention good model 
for coat and skirt of rough gray material. 

(1) Make the flowered challie like upper 
left figure on page 19, Vogue 10 January, and 
if the girl is young enough to still wear short 
frocks make the gown of the same length all 
around, and as much off the ground as you 
desire ; it is inferred that the girl is between 
fifteen and twenty. Usually after a girl is 
seventeen she wears long gowns. 

(2) The thin butter-colored gown would 
look well made like model 6243 in Vogue of 
20 December. Make the yoke, collar and 
undersleeves of embroidery, or embroidered 
batiste. The folds on the skirt of the same 
material as the gown, or of embroidery. The 
material being so thin would look well worn 
over a silk slip. As you say the gown is to be 
laundered, a simple model is suggested. 

(3) From present indications the Eton will 
still be fashionable next spring, but as it has 
been worn so much some other model is ad- 
vised. Unless in a hurry for your gown wait 
for our tailor fashion number to be published in 
the middle of March. If you are in haste, 
pattern No. 60 for jacket and No. 80 for skirt 
are good style. 

1717. Remodelling Black Crepon 
Skirt. To J. M. T.—How shall I remodel 
a black crépon skirt which is now a plain circu- 
lar one with inverted plait back and opening at 
the left front? As it is a trifle short, especially 
in back, I should like to lengthen it and give 
fullness at the bottom, but have no more of 
same material. 

The skirt would look well remodelled like 
gown on centre figure of Vogue, 24 January, 
page 51. Make the plaited flounce of black 
taffeta or of chiffon over taffeta. Make it deep 
enough to give the desired length and fullness 
at the bottom of the skirt. If it were for a 
house dress only you could trim the edge of the 
crépon with black lace over white, thus dupli- 
cating the trimming on the bodice of your 
gown, but as you wish to wearthe costume on 
the street trim the edge with an irregular appli- 
cation of black silk passementerie, or heavy 
black lace. 

1718. Foulard for Summer Wear. 
To Constant Reader.—Please advise in regard 
to suitable and original dress for a girl of 
twenty-one, who is a brunette, weighing about 
one hundred and twenty-six pounds, and of 
medium hight, and who looks best in some- 
thing light and fluffy. The gown is to be 
worn for matinées and for calling in summer. 

As you do not want your gown until sum- 
mer, it is advised that you wait until later 
before selecting the model for it, as the season 
is still too early to suggest the best styles for 
summer frocks of foulard, etc., especially as 
you wish yours light and fluffy. Models for this 
type of gown are not yet in demand, and the 
best dressmakers have not obtained the new 
designs, A pink satin foulard in one of the new 
designs and shades of rose would be very pretty. 
It is the intention to publish very soon in 
Vogue pages of gowns suitable for foulard, but 
these are to be rather plain in effect. 

1719. Card Etiquette. ToS. S. S.— 
When invited only to church wedding, should 
cards be sent to the parents of the bride, or to 
bride and groom? (2) Is a call necessary 
afterwards? (3) When a widow makes a 
call, should she take her son’s cards, or, if she 
be out of the city, can the son make call and 
take her card ? 

(1 and 2) It is more polite for the guest to 
send cards even when she is invited to the 
church, but not to the wedding reception. 
Cards should be sent to the father and mother 
of the bride and also to the bride and groom. A 
call is not necessary. 

(3) It is correct for a woman to leave or 
send her sons card with her own, whether she 
is a widow or not. It is not customary for a 
son to take his mother’s card when he makes 
general calls. In the case of large receptions, 
a son could leave his mother’s card for her. It 
the mother is an invalid or out of town, her 
cards are usually sent by mail or by a messen- 
ger. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. ]} 


Reliable and pure cold cream is a most 
A important accessory to a woman’s 
toilette, and it should certainly be dili- 
gently sought for, and when found highly 
prized. I suppose that in this century there 
are few women who do not understand the im- 
portance of keeping the skin in a soft and 
natural condition. Both oily and dry skins are 
to be deplored, and the happy medium should 
be sought for, with its firm texture, but velvety 
softness and pliability. To fill all these needs 
of the skin, a cream should whiten, soften and 
combine as well the beneficial qualities of a skin 
food and tissue builder, Among the few 
reliable preparations of this kind is a cream 
free from any animal fat or oil, delicately 
scented with orange flowers. In this is used 
the juice of cucumbers, well known for its 
wonderful whitening properties. It is a delight 
to use, and does not grow rancid nor contain 
any ingredients which induce the growth of 
superfluous hair. 

For those who have not been in the habit of 
using preparations of this kind it will be well to 
give a few directions so that the best results may 
be obtained. The face should be thoroughly 
washed with warm water, and a pure soap 
before retiring, and then the cream applied with 
the tips of the fingers. This should be weli 
rubbed’ into the skin so that each pore is 
drenched with the fragrant mixture, and the 
face and throat should then be gently massaged, 
as this rubs out incipient wrinkles and helps the 
skin to absorb the cream. After this the flesh 
should be carefully wiped with a soft cloth, and 
in the morning after washing the face first with 
warm and then cold water, a wonderfully 
whitened and freshened skin will be the result. 
The price is 50 cents a jar, and for 25 cents a 
cake a pure and unscented soap can be bought 
such as would be well to use on even the most 
delicate skin. 

A novel invention for the eradication of 
wrinkles from the brow is made of a thin satin 
lined with linen. This fits across the forehead 
and is drawn tight by means of firm elastic 
which fastens at the back of the head. It is 
claimed that this little device will remove all 
but very deepand permanent wrinkles in a sin- 
gle night, and even in cases of long standing 
will work wonders after a very short period of 
time. The price is $1. 

Should one be sensitive to the delights of 
sweet odors nothing wil] give more pleasure 
than a certain preparation of which I can tell 
you to be used inthe bath. This comes in the 
form of a tablet which floats on top of the 
water and dissolves almost immediately, giving 
forth at the same time an indescribable and ex- 
quisite perfume unrivalled in its penetrating 
sweetness and elusivecharm. The fragrance is 
communicated to the water and leaves upon the 
skin its exquisite perfume for several hours after 
using. Especially is it noticeable in a warm 
atmosphere, never in a vulgarly insistent man- 
ner, but rather in an odor of insinuating vague- 
ness. 

To these truly delightful properties is added 
the fact that these wonderful little tablets soften 
the water immediately, making it more pleasant 
and suitable for bathing. The price of a box 
containing ten tablets is $1, and for a case of 
six boxes $5.75. While on the subject of the 
bath it may be as well to call to your attention 
a few of the very convenient toilet articles in 
nickel plate without which no up-to-date bath- 
room is considered properly equipped. 

Very reasonable and of first importance is a 
combination sponge and soap rack for 95 cents. 
The convenience of this is very great, for it can 
be suspended over the rim of the tub and always 
be within easy reach. Bath sprays of nickel 
connected to the faucet with a rubber tube are 
$1.25, and allow one almost the delightful 
effects of a shower bath. 

A soap rack of very open nickel work to 
stand on the washstand is 35 cents, and hand- 
brush racks in the same design are 45 cents. 

A comb and brush stand in very heavy metal 
is $1.35, and the same price must be paid for 
an oblong soap dish of large size and massive 
quality. 


A sachet, almost to be described as everlast- 
ing, so enduring 1s its fragrance, has only re- 
cently been imported for the first time. The 
odor is very agreeable and wholesome and as it 
may be obtained in bundles and mats as well as 
in sachets it can be hung up in some odd corner 
of the sitting-room or bed-room and if sprinkled 
with water gives the perfume of fresh roses. 
Could anything be more attractive? The 
bundles cost 50 cents each, the mats are selling 
for the same price, and the sachets are 75 
cents each. 

Among the latest fads is a round ball of gold 
or silver-gilt to be hung on the end of one of 
the long chairs so tashionable at present. 
Within this seemingly useless ornament is 
usually to be found a lip salve, which, as it 
generally evaporates quickly, is very convenient 
to have for instant application on cold winter 
days when the lips are so easily chapped. 

The modern girl has long been carrying tiny 
mirrors or bon-bon boxes furnished with 
powder and a miniature puff, but lip salve is an 
entirely novel idea brought here by way of 
Paris, from Eastern cities. A violet-scented, 
rose-hued paste for this purpose can be bought 
for $1.50, which is of agreeable taste and of 
high quality. It will prevent the lips from 
cracking and is entirely imperceptible. 








In our era of intelligent care, a woman 
should not allow herself to grow old-looking. 
It is possible to avoid this evil, first, by adopt- 
ing the use of Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette, 
squeezed in the water every time before wash- 
ing, which makes the skin fresh, clear and 
youthful, and by the application of his Band- 
elettes which take away beginning lines in a 
few days and deeper lines in a few weeks. 
They especially restore youthfulness to the 
frame of the eye, so apt to show the signs of 
age. The outfit of 12 Bandelettes, the neces- 
sary Séve Dermale and Sachets are sold for 
$18.00. V. Darsy, 128 East 26th Street, 
New York. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name 





Address. 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 
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AUCTION SALE 
Vogue s Original Drawings 


together with a large number of photographs and other prints, 
some being in color but the greater part in 


BLACK AND WHITE 


— —====Wash, Monochrome, and Pen and Ink. 





These drawings represent an expenditure for their purchase of over 


$50,000 


they being the accumulation of the past eight years. 


THEY WILL BE ON EXHIBITION AT 


THE 


FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 


366 Fifth Avenue (Between 34th and 35th Streets) 


March 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29, and 
Sold afternoon and evening [larch 27, 28 and 29. 


The sale will be under the sole management of Mr. 
William Clausen, whose experience and judgment are at the 
service of those desiring purchases made for their account. 
Remittances of five dollars and upward may be: made to 
him, specifying the general character of the drawing wanted 
and ‘Mr. Clausen will bid at the sale, charging ten per cent. 
commission to the buyer on all purchases effected. The 
sale is absolutely without reserve, but should a purchase not 
be made under an order Mr. Clausen will return the remit- 
tance without charges. All drawings will be delivered by 
express, the express charges being paid bythebuyer. Asa rule 
these express charges would not exceed twenty-five cents a 
drawing. 

Headers of Vogue know in what great variety of sub- 
ject its drawings are, including all manner of sports »—golfing, 
yachting, bicycling, a hunting, shooting, rowing and 
canoeing,—every style of fashion drawing,—scenes from the 


ball-room, clubs, cafés, theatres, the opera, the drawing room 
and boudinie's aleo many ideal heads and compositions of 
numerous figures, beautiful photographs and artistic fancies. 
Originals from which the reproductions have been made 
are by many of the famous illustrators — Keller, Relyea, 
Robertson, Chominski, Green, Wiles, the Morans, Four- 
nery, Stevens, Emmet, Gilbert, Clarke, and many others. 

This sale supplies an extraordinary opportunity—an 
opportunity such as arises only very rarely—to buy at low 
prices first-class drawings suitable for the library, hallway, 
smoking room, bed chamber, dining room, clubs and 
country houses. 

This sale has been necessitated by the inconvenience to 
Vogue of caring for so many drawings which, notwithstand- 
ing depletion by single sales from time to time, are now so 
great in bulk that a clearance is imperative. 


NONE OF THE DRAWINGS ARE FRAMED 


Any further particulars desired may be had by addressing 


Vogue, 3 West 2gth St., or Mr. Clausen, 381 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(Continued from page vii) 
horn hat with black velvet bow at front, and 
two small black ostrich plumes at left. Black 
vet and green velvet leaves under left brim. 

Fig. 6263.—Directoire costume of light 
weight, white French broadcloth over ivory 
white taffeta. The three-pieced taffeta foun- 
dation has a deep accordion-plaited flounce. 
The cloth drop-skirt is five-gored, with habit 
hack. At the seams of the narrow side gores, 
an under plait gives the effect of a box-plaited 
panel, starting eighteen inches above hem. 
The dainty design on front of skirt is embroid- 
ered in Persian coloring with a touch of silver. 
The Directoire coat reaches the hem at sides 
and back; small under-plaits at side shape 
seams, two inches below waist line, gives fullness 
at back. The fronts are slashed and hang 
loose ; the under revers of pointed tabs, are of 
white panne stitched with scarlet. The em- 
broidery on edges of collar, cuffs and coat fronts 
matches that on skirt. Bertha collar in Van 
Dyke points of deep cream Bruges lace. Stock, 
vest front and undersleeves of tucked white 
mousseline. White panne tabs with stitching 
below cuffs; wristbands of the panne, stitched 
with scarlet. Black velvet girdle. Hat of 
alternate foids ot black mousseline de soie and 
black ribbon velvet. Black and green velvet 
violets massed high at front. 

Fig. 6264.—Gown of old rose India cache- 
mire over the same color taffeta. The taffeta 
foundation is circular, with a deep accordion- 
plaited flounce, edged with a ruche. The cir- 
cular cachemire drop-skirt has four circular 
tiounces with shallow scalloped edges finished 
with a tiny taffeta fold. Fullness at back of 
skirt in inverted plait. The waist has a boléro 
of deep cream Cluny insertion with black vel- 
vet ribbon run through beading on edge, and at 
joinings. The stock and blousing vest front 
and undersleeves are of cream-white French 
crépe trimmed with rows of a very pale old- 
rose velvet baby ribbon, cross-stitched by silver 
threads. The sleeves are in three over-lapping 
sections, with scalloped edges finished with the 
taffeta folds. The short circular cape round 
shoulders is of the cachemire with a pompadour 
design embroidered in pale-colored silks Soft 
folded girdle of taffeta with velvet run through 
beading at lower edge. 

Fig. 6265.—-Costume of navy blue camel’s- 
hair serge over navy blue taffeta. The serge 
drop-skirt is three-pieced with a small box- 
plait laid in circular sides at front gore seams, 
flaring at hem. Fullness on hips in snall bias 
tucks stitched through centre, and at back in 
inverted plait. The blouse waist has close- 
fitting back in three box-plaits. Two box- 
plaits each side of front, with three graduated 
rows of black velvet ribbon showing in spaces 
between, and fastening with small antique gold 
clasps. Edges of fronts finished with a heavy 
white and gold cord. Double sailor collar of 
the serge, the upper one of white, trimmed 
with a row of the cord. Band of velvet ribbon 
fastening under collars with gold clasp. Black 
velvet girdle with gold buckle set with rhine- 
stones. Stock and vest front of tucked sheer 
cream batiste, two rows of velvet ribbon on 
stock, Hat of alternate chiffon and straw 
tucks, with black velvet rosette under right 
brim, cluster nasturtiums with jetted centres 
and jet ornament at front. 

Fig.. 6266.—Reception gown of amber 
taffeta. The white taffeta foundation is cir- 
cular, finished with a deep accordion-plaiting. 
The nine-gored drop-skirt is laid in shallow 
box-plaits. Black velvet ribbon follows the 
line of front seam on each box-plait, ending in 
a loop at graduated distances above hem. The 
waist has a box-plaited boléro over a draped 
white chiffon bodice which shows in the small 
pointed yoke. Velvet ribbon trims plaits, and 
velvet baby ribbon crosses on stock and on the 
fitted girdle, which is of white moiré. The 
sleeves of accordion-plaited white chiffon show 
between alternate straps of amber taffeta and 
black velvet ribbon, the ribbon ending in loops 
in chiffon frill below elbow. Twist of velvet 
round elbow with rhinestone ornament. Chou 
of chiffon at front point of yoke. 

Fig. 6269.—Dainty toilette in pale wood- 
color taffeta combined with figured taffeta. 
The circular foundaticn has a deep accordion- 
plaited flounce. The drop-skirt is three- 
pieced with fullness shirred in circular sides, and 
at back in inverted plait. Above the two-inch 








hem is a tuck of the same depth. The Di- 
rectoire coat and sash panels are of taffeta of 
the same shade with a chine Dresden design in 
pastel colors. Collar, revers and wide cuffs of 
ivory white moiré with deep emerald velvet 
bordering, stitched near edges with heavy white 
silk. Buttons of pearl inlaid with silver. 
Blouse waist of tucked cream batiste with stock 
jabot and wrist frills of point applique. Tucked 
white mousseline hat, faced with deep emerald 
velvet. White ostrich plumes, dull gold buckle 
with velvet knot at front. 

Fig. 6270.—Gown of pale pink organdie 
over the same color lawn. The lawn foundation 
is circular, finished with a ruffle, the fullness is 
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laid in small tucks to centre; the edge is 
finished with a lace ruche. The organdie drop- 
skirt has at top a yoke with seamed point at 
front, of deep cream Bruges insertion with black 
velvet ribbon run through a beading at joinings. 
Three rows of narrow black velvet ribbon on 
hem. Fullness at back in inverted plait in 
yoke, below which the organdie is gathered. 
Small velvet bows with buckles down fastening 
at back. The waist is of the Bruges insertions 
fastening at front with alternate points. The 
buttons are black velvet. Ribbon velvet is seen 
through beading between insertions on waist 
and sleeves. The narrow bertha collar and flar- 
ing turned-back cuffs are of black panne velvet. 
Pointed straps of pale pink taffeta are stitched 
on cuffs, The undersleeves, collar and yoke 
are of shirred tucked white chiffon over white 
mousseline de soie. Valenciennes frills at wrist 
and neck, Narrow girdle of black velvet with 


jewelled buckle. 
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Fig. 6272.—Fancy waist of pale blue taffeta 
rayé done in small double box-plaits, stitched on 
edges. Revers of the taffeta, bordered with 
stitched taffeta bands down front, widening at 
belt and opening over a front of cream appliqué 
lace. Across the revers in groups of three are tiny 
bands of two rows of black velvet baby ribbon 
with one of corn color between, gilt nail-heads 
at ends. The yoke at shoulders, front and back, 
is of the taffeta with rows of stitching, outlined 
with a stitched bias band. Below this appears 
a band of the appliqué lace, strapped across with 
the velvet baby ribbon, to the bias fold which 
finishes the box-plaited part of bodice. Sleeves 
plain, slashed at wrist, showing frill of appliqué 


lace. Gilt nail-heads trim. Soft stock and 
girdle of the taffeta. 

Fig. 6273.—Costume of Feliotrope crépe de 
Paris over a paler heliotrope taffeta. The crépe 
drop-skirt is circular with an insertion, rising at 
sides of cream Bruges lace. Fullness at back in 
inverted plait. The waist has a front, yoke, and 
stock of the Bruges lace. The fancy boléro 
has pointed tabs turned back in fronts, held 
with two ornamental silver and amethyst but- 
tons, a band of heliotrope panne stitched in 
same color borders boléro. Close-fitting sleeves 
with small panne cuffs, frill of cream net edged 
with Bruges. Strap girdle of stitched panne. 
Toque of cream mousseline and deep violet velvet 
ribbon, violets at front and on brim at right of 
back. 

Fig. 6274.—Gown of accordion-plaited 
black mousseline over white taffeta. The foun- 
dation is circular, with a deep ruffle of accor- 
dion-plaited white chiffon edged with narrowest 








black Chantilly lace. The accordion-plaited 
mousseline drop-skirt has a wide insertion of 
Chantilly points heading a graduate flounce of 
the accordion plaiting. This flounce is edged 
with a scant ruche of the mousseline finished on 
either border with black velvet baby ribbon. At 
the sides it graduates up to the smallest lace 
point, giving a jabot effect. The waist has a 
deep yoke of the Chantilly with a short boléro 
below of the lace, which fastens across the ac- 
cordion plaiting with narrow scarlet velvet rib- 
bons, the ends turning back from the tiny 
silver buckles and trimmed with silver nail- 
heads. Girdle of scarlet panne velvet with 
Scarlet velvet col- 


antique paste buckle. 





larband and small bow at cuff of insertion. 

Fig. 627 5.—-Costume of marine blue bengaline 
over the same shade of taffeta, The bengaline 
drop-skirt is circular, with a deep, graduated 
circular flounce, which at both sides is laid in a 
box-plait, with a strap crossing the wide band 
of deep cream Cluny at heading. Three fancy 
blue and gold buttons trim the point of this 
strap. Fullness at back in inverted plait. The 
waist is close-fitting, fastening at back. Over 
this a boléro with a graduated band of Cluny 
bordering, with straps finished with points and 
buttons trimming front, passing over the double 
circular collarette. Cluny yoke, with double 
turn-over collar points; soft black satin tie. 
Sleeve with Cluny band above a double flare 
cuff, the under cuff Cluny. Hat of white 
mousseline de soie in folds with black velvet 
ribbon alternating. Black ostrich plume curv- 
ing round brim at front. Forget-me-nots 
massed under left brim. 
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Fig. 6278.—Gown of ivory white barége 
over taffeta. The tafteta foundation is finished 
with a deep accordion plaiting. The circular 
barege drop-skirt has deep pointed insertions 
of saffron guipure as a border. Fullness at 
back in shirring for three inches below waist. 
The bodice is shirred at yoke line and is opened 
at tront to show a vest of the guipure. The 
deep collarette is also of the guipure and 
simulates a yoke. The sleeves are slashed at 
elbow, with insertions of lace bordering the 
puff of white chiffon. Lace insertions in point 
atwrist. The girdle and straps across vest front 
are ivory white satin, stitched; fastenings are 
small rhinestone buckles. Stock collar of 
tucked chiffon. 


Fig. 6279.—Box-plaited shirt waist of baby , 
Front plait, turn-back cuffs and | 


blue linen. 
turn-over collar points finished with stitching. 
Sieeves fall at top and gathering into wristband 
under cuff. Girdle of black velvet with dull 
gold buckle. 

Fig. 6280.—Riding habit of medium weight 
black Melton. Stitching finishes hem on 
skirt. Close-fitting coat, single-breasted fronts, 
edges stitched. Black bone buttons. White 
linen duck stock, black corded silk ascot. 

Fig. 6281.—Child’s dress of a very pale old 
rose barége lined throughout with the same shade 
of taffeta. Bows of pale old rose velvet baby 
ribbon, and an alternate band of black velvet 
ribbon, trim the circular skirt. Fullness at 
back in inverted plait, under ruffle of accordion 
plaiting. The pointed fronts of waist are 
piped with black velvet, and black velvet shoul- 
der straps, corded with cloth of silver, and 
fastening with a fancy silver button, pass over 
shoulder to the back, which is in points at top, 
but meet to conceal fastening at back. The 
guimp is of fine all-over batiste in cream 
white. Collar top of black velvet. Sleeves 
have rows of velvet ribbon trimming top, the 
turned-back cuft of black velvet shows a piping 
of the cloth ofsilver. Black velvet girdle. 

Fig. 6282.—Costume of navy blue French 
canvas over same color taffeta. The taffeta 
foundation is circular with a circular ruffle, 
matching in depth and curved heading that on 
the drop-skirt; this is finished with an ac- 
cordion plaiting. The canvas drop-skirt is cir- 
cular with a graduated circular flounce, the 
wavy heading of which is followed by a white 
and black fancy cord with silver. Below this 
cord are small crescent and star designs em- 


broidered in back and white and silver. The | 


waist has pointed straps of the canvas edged 


with the fancy cord over shoulders and at 


sleeves with the embroidered designs in points; 
the lower half of waist is of white taffeta em- 
broidered with black and silver dots. This 
blouses slightly over the Russian girdle, which 
is of silver ribbon. The vest tront is of white 
appliqué lace over white taffeta, with a fulled 
yoke of navy blue chiffon, Stock collar of the 
applique. Undersleeves of the dotted taffeta, 
with tucked wristbands. Hat of black velvet 
ribbon and folded white mousseline. Lace 
plume under left brim with geraniums massed 
above, 

Fig. 6283.—Gown of hunter’s green tamise 
cloth over same color taffeta, The foundation 
is circular with an accordion-plaited dust ruffle. 
A facing of a green and white plaid taffeta with 
broché green and black dots shows below the 
drop-skirt of tamise cloth, which is seven-gored 
and has shallow box-plaits laid in the two side 
gores. There is a little fullness in the tops of 
these box-plaits, stitched down in three small 
tucks. At back two more box-plaits give the 
fullness. The bloused coat waist has a waist- 
coat of black velvet. The scalloped edge is 
piped with silver and silver buttons fasten. 
Bands of the plaid taffeta with stitching beyond 
trim fronts, shoulder cape and bell sleeves. On 
the latter a point of black velvet with silver 
buttons is placed at outer seam. Yoke, collar 
and undersleeves of Duchesse lace. Toque of 
black ostrich tips with white chiffon chou and 
plume at front and towards left. Neck scarf of 
white chiffon edged with black chenille, chiffon 
ends dotted with black chenille. 

Fig. 6284.—Attractive model in palest rose 
taffeta with cross-stitching over pink lawn. 
The lawn foundation is circular and finished 
with an accordion-plaited mousseline de soie 
ruffle, edged with narrow Chantilly. Over 
this is a drop-skirt of pale pink mousseline de 
soie upon which the two lower accordion-plaited 
lace-edged chiffon ruffles are placed. Then 
comes the skirt of taffeta bands with cross- 


stitching in silk in the same shade of pink 
between ; this skirt the top ruffle finishes, and 
it is also edged with the lace at heading. 
The taffeta finishes with double loops which 
grow longer towards back. The waist has a 
veiling of mousseline between the outer part and 
lining. The straps finish at front with jewelled 
buckles on the bertha collar of real Chantilly, 
a jabot of which shows at front. The yoke 
of shirred white chiffon, with Chantilly collar 
top. Sleeves with loop at elbow over pink 
mousseline puff. Frill of lace and loops over 
hand. Girdle and collar ot pink satin. Hat 
of tucked and shirred black tulle with jewelled 
pink roses forming crown and massed high at 
left. 











CLOSEBURN & CO. 
TAILORS 


Men's Fine Garments of every 
description. 


Designers and Makers of 
THE LORD KITCHENER TOP COAT 


30 East 23rd Street 
New York 








WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 


may positively be obtained without the aid of 
curling irons by the use of Mrs. MASon’s 


OLD ENGLISH HAIR TONIC 
which is used by the DucHESsS of MaRLpor- 
OUGH, LaDy CURZON and many of the leading 
society women of London, Paris and New York. 

For sale by Caswell Massey & Co., James 
McCreery & Co., B. Altman & Co., and Rob- 
erts, London & Paris. 

An interesting booklet on the preservation of 
the hair will be sent on application, 


MRS. K. MASON 
3590 Fifth Avenue, New York 























inspection. 





ment the finest artists in the country. 
most satisfactory results, 


933 Broadway 





The new Coiffure par excellence for I9QH. 


“Transformation 


is the most beautiful coiffure ever introduced. 
advantages as to comfort and style will be realized upon 


sf as made and patented by me is made 
The Newport Coil only of long natural, wavy hair, with 
absolutely no stems, thus being incomparably superior in style and 
comfort to the old-fashioned braid or switch. 


: for ladies or gentlemen, 
Wigs and Toupees allowed to leave my establishment 
which are not perfect in every way. 
fection as to fit, comfort, and illusive appearance, 


Hair Dressing and Hair Coloring (,7%5)."° 

They have at their command every facility for producing the 

Hair Ornaments ‘ictsses ‘riveree se infad Tame "Me Melvamber 
EYERYTHING FOR THE HAIR. 


No Branch Stores. ‘ S . 
No. MONS O0W 


Its many 


None are 


Wigs when made by me are per- 


No Agents. 


21—22 Streets. 

















Veco 
Ginger 
Ale 


The highest grade beverage made, and an 
American product. In competition against 
611 other exhibitors at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 it was awarded the 







That being 
the only and high- 
est award given 
a Ginger Ale. 


Vartray 
Ginger 
Ale 


- * 
Deliciousness 
Ttself. 





Cafes and by Lead- 
ing Purveyors. 
Made by 
THE VARTRAY WATER CO., 
Buffalo, N. ¥.,U.S.A. 











| WESTMINSTER KENNEL 


CLUB 


25th Annual 


DOG SHOW 


Madison Square Garden 
Feb. 19, 20, 21 and 22 


OPEN 9 A. M. TO 11 P. M. 


PERFORIIING DOGS 


Afternoon and Evening—Thursday, 
February 21 


lorning, Afternoon and Evening—Friday, 
February 22 (Washington’s Birthday) 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 














PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 








California 


Under Summer Skies. 
Ideal links and surroundings 
at principal resorts. 


The Santa Fe 
Route announces i 


that the noted American golf champions, DAVID 
BELL and WILLIE SMITH, will give exhibi- 
tion games at California Resorts this winter. 


The California Limited, caipsrk aity 


Santa Fe Route; fine train, fast time, impressive scenery: 


Write ,* - _— ytive pamphlets. 
ral Passenger Office i, 
The Atebioon, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry, 
CHICAGO 
































THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any bust pad hereto- 
fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic torm, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

It conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Can be worn either with high or low 
busted corset. 

Made of the finest Shirred Mechlin Net, 
75 cents. Silk covered, $1.50. Silk em- 
broidered with lace insertion, $2.50. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order direct to the manufacturers. 


WRIGHT 4 CoO. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Patent applied for. 
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TO HAVE 


AND 


TO HOLD 


Beautiful 
HAIR 





The Cranitonic 


Institute Offers 


Free Consultation and Scientific 
Advice to Women and Men 











OU KNOW that beautiful hair is a 
crown of glory, and if you possess 
it you are proud of it. 

IF YOUR HAIR is not nice, you envy 
others. 

YOU WOULD SACRIFICE a great deal 
for handsome hair, but you don’t know what 
to do to get it, or how to keep it after you 
do get it. 

YOU HAVE NEVER FOUND any one 
who knew very 
much about hair 
treatment, and you 
don’t believe in any 
of the preparations 
advertised to do 
wonderful things. 

IT MUST BE 
PLAIN to you, how- 
ever, that there is a 
reason for nice hair 
and for poor hair, 
for thin hair and for 
thick hair, for short 
hair and for long 
hair, for firm-rooted 
hair and for hair that 
is always falling out. 
It must also be plain 
that there is a cause 
tor hair cracking at 
the ends, for dan- 
druff, for scalp 
troubles, for eczema, 
ring-worm, and 
other annoying 
things about the hair 
and the place where 
it does or ought to 





grow. 
THESE THINGS 
DON’T ‘JUST 


HAPPEN.” They 
have a definite and 
certain cause, and 
there is nearly always 
a definite and certain 
cure, but the thing 
that interests every 
one, especially every 
woman, is where to 
get the honest, ac- 
curate, scientific 
truth about hair and 
about the scalp. 

THERE IS JUST 
ONE such place in 
the world and that 
is the Cranitonic 
Hair and Scalp In- 
stitute in New York 
City. Here you can 
get the absolute 
truth. You can have you hair examined 
micoscropically. You can be shown con- 
clusively wherein your hair is unhealthy, 
and you can be advised what to do 
for it, and this knowledge and this advice 
will cost you absolutely nothing. 

THE CRANITONIC HAIR and SCALP 
INSTITUTE is situated at Number 526 
West Broadway, in the lower end of old 
Greenwich Village, in the picturesque section 
of old New York, and is absolutely unique. 
No other city in the world has such an es- 
tablishment. The whole five floors of the 
building are devoted to the work of the 
Institute, and the Institute owns the build- 
ing. It is fitted with every convenience for 
consultation with ladies and gentlemen, and 


a corps of specialists is always in attendance 
from nine o’clock in the morning until five 
in the afternoon, Every appliance which 
aids scientific treatment of the hair and 
scalp is to be found at the Institute, and if 
your hair needs attention you cannot afford 
to overlook these plain facts. 

IT IS PERFECTLY EASY to get to the 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Institute, as it is 
only a few doors south of Washington 


Square and about five minutes’ walk from 
Wanamaker’s, The Sixth Avenue Elevat- 
ed Station at Bleecker Street is only two 
doors away, and the Sixth Avenue Surface 
Cars pass the door. 

COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 
You will find absolute evidence that this In- 
stitute has the endorsement ot prominent phy- 
sicians everywhere. You can read their auto- 
graph letters which are on file in the office, 


but cannot be printed because of professional 
etiquette. Ladies will find most courteous 
treatment and deeply interested attention at 
the hands of the hair specialists ; they will 
get honest examination and honest advice. 

THERE IS NO TRAP behind the offer 
of the Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Institute. 
Its diagnosis and advice are free, and no one 
is under obligation to take its treatment or 
spend a dollar or a cent unless they are 
satisfied and anxious to do so. 

THERE NEVER WAS a greater need 
than that now supplied by this establishment. 
All Europe has been ransacked to perfect 
its scientific equipment, and every man, 
woman and child may get the benefit of it. 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF IT -- You 
want nice hair, you want a healthy scalp ; 
you don’t want dandruff, and you don’t 
want to be bald. The Institute will not 
perform miracles, but it is constantly doing 
things and accomplishing things that seem 
wonderful. It is a most conspicuous success. 

COME AND SEE ITS WORK. If your 
hair cannot be helped you will be told the 





exact truth, and if it can be helped you will 
be told what to do.. There is no obligation 
incurred by getting the examination, but if 
you are anxious about your hair, or if you 
have any scalp trouble, any eczema or dan- 
druff, you will find here scientific information 
about it which you cannot get anywhere else 
in the world. 

EVERY PERSON WHO COMES to the 
Institute for examination goes away enthu- 
siastic. THEY CAN’T HELP IT. The in- 
tegrity of its methods is apparent from the 
first. Every person treated sends on the average 
five more persons for treatment. Come and 
see why they do this. Come and investigate 
these claims. Your hair is surely worth the 
little trip. Come and be convinced. Doctors 
in attendance every day (except Sunday) 
between nine and five. 


Cranitonic Hair Food 


is sold by all druggists. Price $1.00. It 
is not only a perfectly scientific food for 
the hair, it is also the most delightful 
hair dressing and clear‘as crystal. 


This scene in the Ladies 
Department of the Cranitonic 
Hair and Scalp Institute was 
drawn from life especially for 
Vogue by one of Vogue's 


artists. 








If you reside at a distance, or if for any reason you cannot call at the Insti- 
tute, you are invited to write, sending a few hairs or a sample of the daily 
combings. You should in the letter state the condition of your hair and scalp 
and whether you have dandruff. You will receive, absoluteiy without charge, a 


full report from the doctor, and his advice, accompanied by a 
treatment. You are at liberty to have these samples examined by 
or chemist, so that you may be satisfied of their purity and ex- 
whatever for the examination, advice, or 


of the su 


your phys 
cellence. Remember there is no c 


dainty free sample 


samples. If your hair needs attention, why not call or write at once ? 
CRANITONIC HAIR AND SCALP INSTITUTE, 526 West Broadway, New York. 
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